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BUILDING THIS YEAR? We hope so. 
MODERNIZING? Yes. Economy dictates that! 
REFURNISHING ALSO? Yes. For the same reason. 


THEN you will find House BEAUTIFUL more valu- 
able than ever for it, too, will be largely concerned 
during the following months with remodeling and 
rejuvenating in both large and small ways. The 
August issue, in fact, is the remodeling number and 
is full of practical advice on the subject. And in 
September a series of articles will start that tells in 
detail, step by step, of the remodeling of a small 
Cape Cod house. How the owners solved the 
problems of water, heat and light and how they 














financed the reconstruction on a limited budget is 
graphically told as is also the exact cost. And that 
they dared be bold with color makes its furnishing 
a vital part of the story. 
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No need to clip the coupon if you prefer not to mutilate 
your magazine. Just send your name and address with 
$1.00 for 5 months; $3.00 for 15 months; $4.00 for 24 
months. Address The House Beautiful, 10 Ferry Street, 
Concord, New Hampshire, or 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 
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THIS distinctively feminine little 
lamp in Figure 1 will look its very 
best on a well-appointed dress- 
ing table. The pottery base is of 
antique ivory and the shade is 
of point d’esprit over parchment. 
You may select your own combina- 
tion of color for the shade with its 
bow of grosgrain ribbon, so that it 





Fig. 1 


is possible to fit any color scheme. 
The yet aptiergs with peach-col- 
ored shade and ivory ribbon, made 
a particularly delicate combination, 
although others with shades of 
pale blue, old rose, and other soft 
colors were also charming. The 
shade measures 8’’ in diameter and 
the lamp, complete, stands 13” 
high. The price of $7.00 includes 
postage. — ScuErVEE Stupios, INc., 
665 Boylston Street, Boston. 


EVERY child, or even a grown 
person, who loves trees, flowers, 


and birds will delight in keeping a 
record of his new discoveries in the 
plant world and of his feathered 
friends both old and new. Not 
only will these books (Figure 2) 
instruct the young savant, but, 
once he has found and identified 
the object, the pages may be cut 
out and, by moistening the glued 
back, attached to printed index 
pages, so that at the end of a season 
they will form a complete record. 
When you go week-ending these 
books make a delightful present 
to tuck in your bag as a bid for the 
favor of the younger members of 
the family, and moreover will help 
to keep them quiet and occupied 
for hours. For a convalescent child 
or for rainy days, they will afford 
hours of real pleasure. Each book, 
in heavy cardboard covers with 
pages in true natural colors of trees, 
plants, and birds, respectively, 
with printed index pages for rec- 
ords, is priced $1.00, parcel post 
prepaid. — Cuitpren’s Book & 
Pray Service, INnc., 755 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y.C. 





FINE crystal glassware is one of 
the greatest magnets to inveigle 
money from my pocket, and I am 
sure that you, too, could not resist 
the delightful glassware shown 
in Figure 3. It is extremely up-to- 





date with its engraved polka dots 
and its distinctive individual mono- 
gram. What a delightful table you 
can set using this smart glassware 
in conjunction with fine china, or 
alone on a colored cloth fora buffet 
supper! If you prefer an all-crystal 
service, platters for cold meats 
and mnie, with cups and 
saucers, are obtainable, and there is 
a personal quality about this glass 
which is engraved individually for 
you. A set of it would make a 
wedding or anniversary present that 
would be greatly appreciated. The 
8”’ salad plates are $12.00 a dozen; 
8-ounce water tumblers $8.00 a 
dozen; 12-ounce lemonade glasses 
with sipper or spoon, $9.00 a 
dozen; 16-ounce iced-tea glasses 
with mixer or spoon, as you prefer, 
$10.00 a dozen. All prices are post- 
paid. — Monoctass Ware, 225 East 
60th Street, N. Y.C. 
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WHAT could be more charming on 
the terrace for tea or for more 
stimulating refreshment than one 
of these brightly colored flower 
stands (Figure 4) poked con- 
veniently into the ground by each 
chair? They are very sturdily put 
together and reénforced, and their 
finish is both weather- and liquor- 
proof. They come in the gayest 
colors and can be ordered in any 
combination you prefer, and with 
tops like any of the three designs 
illustrated. They stand 30” high 
with tops 8’’ in diameter and cost 
$2.25 each or $4.00 a pair, which 
includes packing. Express is col- 
lect. — Frorence Nesmitu, 138 
Market Street, Lowell, Massachusetts. 





Fig. 4 


SOONER or later hemstitched 
linen is bound to tear and scalloped 
linen is sure to fray, but the new 
hand-tailored bed linens with 
double hems, shown in Figure 5, 
avoid both these drawbacks with- 
out sacrificing anything in the way 
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of good looks. In fact, I think they 
are quite the best-looking sheets 
and pillow cases I have seen, and 
are priced remarkably low for such 
exquisite handwork. The ones il- 
lustrated are made of the finest, 
softest yarn percale, though they 
may also be ordered in linen at a 
somewhat higher price. A com- 





Fig. 5 


bination set which would make an 
ideal engagement or wedding pres- 
ent includes two monogrammed 
72’’ x 108”’ sheets and two stand- 
ard-sized pillow cases, also mono- 
grammed, the price for the set 
being $25.00. Separately the un- 
monogrammed sheets are: 72’’ x 
108’’, $6.50 each; 90’ x 108”, 
$9.25 each. The 22’’ x 36”’ cases are 
$2.60 each. Monograms for the 
sheets are $2.60 extra and for the 
cases $1.25. Prices include postage. 

Watpote Brotuers, INc., 587 
Boy!ston Street, Boston. 


A LAMP (Figure 6) of extreme 
beauty of line and coloring has a 
bronze base in rich antique finish, 
similar to fine old bronzes, and a 
copper-colored parchment shade 
finished with gold bands at top and 
bottom. It is a lamp that will fit 
into almost any room and would 
make a particularly choice gift. 
Also it is a type extremely difficult 
to find, for it has been designed and 
executed by a master artisan, who 
also planned the shade to complete 
the color and beauty of the lamp. 
It stands 23” high and the diameter 
of the shade is 193’”’. The price, an 
unbelievable one for a lamp of this 





construction and calibre, is $10.00 
complete, express collect. — Ken 
Wer Company, 210 East 26th 
Street, N. Y.C. 


THIS is the most delightful sports 
bag (Figure 7) I have seen any- 
where. It is made in a little town 
in Italy overlooking Florence, by 
native women who weave and dye 
the raflia just as their ancestors did 
years ago. The results are bags in 
the most gorgeous fast colors and 
delightful designs, woven accord- 
ing to the mood and taste of the 
weaver. They are excellently made, 
are lined with fibre cloth, and 
will withstand any amount of hard 
usage. Just the bag to carry your 
books and paper for a quiet hour 
on the beach, or to hold your knit- 
ting equipment. As for a smart 





Fig. 7 


shopping bag, I can’t imagine one 
I'd sooner carry for both use and 
appearance. The size is 10’’ x 12}”’ 
and the price is $3.50, postpaid. — 
Mrs. Howarp Bixsy, Danbury, 
Wisconsin. 





Fig. 8 


A GARDEN SEAT which can be 
moved from one spot to another, in 
or out of the ule, is a very great 
convenience, and this wheelbarrow 
seat (Figure 8) is both easy to 
move and comfortable to sit in. 
Although seats of this type origi- 
nated in England, this bench was 
designed by an American architect 
and is very sturdily constructed 
with counter-sunk screws and 
holes plugged with wooden pegs. 
It is built of pine, painted white, 
but may be stained if so desired or 
built of other wood to order. It 
measures 7’ 10” long over all, the 
seat being 4’ 6” long by 17” deep, 
and the very reasonable price, 


which includes crating, is $35.00. 
Express will be collect. — ArtHurR 
ENGLUND, 90 Raynor Street, Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 


CELERY and olives always seem to 
belong together, and yet I have 
never found a tray which so hap- 





Fig. 9 


pily combined them as the one 
shown in Figure 9. The celery, as 
you have probably guessed, is laid 
in the central partition, with the 
olives in the smaller partitions at 
either side. The tray itself is of 
very lovely engraved glass, and 
when filled with crisp celery and 
green olives makes a most attrac- 
tive and appetizing dish. Its three 
compartments also make it readily 
adaptable for serving crackers with 
two kinds of cheese, hors d'oeuvres, 
and many other such combination 
dishes. It measures 9’’ in diameter 
and costs $5.00, postpaid. — Hope 
Grass Works, East Providence, Rhode 
Island. 


I CAN’T imagine a more perfect 
quilt (Figure 10) for an Early 
American room than this charming 
and beautifully made coverlet, a 
copy of one made in the early days 
of our country. It is of fine cotton 
in an elaborately hand-quilted pat- 
tern, with an appliqué design of 
leaves in beautiful shades of yellow, 
blue, green, orchid, and pink. 
This quilt measures 80’’ x 92” and 
is priced $40.00, carriage collect. 
The quilt may also be obtained 
stamped ready to make up, for 
any of you who take pride and 
joy in fine sewing. Instructions are 
included and it is priced $9.00, 
carriage collect. — ANN Orr Stv- 
pio, 702 Twentieth Avenue South, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 





IMPORTED from Spain, this chair 
(Figure 11) was made by hand in 
Seville and is finished with a rush 
seat. It is very sturdy and substan- 
tial and, asit comes innatural wood, 
you can paint it any color you like 
or stain it if you prefer. It makes a 
most attractive little chair for a 
bedroom or for any informal room 
where an extra side chair is needed, 
and has a certain foreign charm 
that is unmistakable. Best of all, 
it is very reasonably priced — only 
$5.00, express collect. — CarBone, 
Inc., 342 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Fig. 11 


TO mark the axis of garden paths, 
or placed at the end of a vista, this 
sundial (Figure 12) makes a most 
interesting accent. Made of pol- 
ished heavy cast brass with deeply 





Fig. 12 


embossed figures and inscription 
symbolic of time’s flight, it is 11’ 
in diameter and weighs four pounds. 
It is priced $4.75, parcel post pre- 
paid. — Aporpn SitversTong, INc., 
21 Allen Street, N. Y.C. 


CHEERFUL and willing little 
gnomes (Figure 13) brimming with 
mirth and jollity, and full of mis- 
chievous pranks, are by night the 
unseen workers in our gardens — 
so at least runs the legend. Thus, 
in order to entice them, we should 
put about gayly colored replicas of 
themselves in terra cotta to cause 
consternation among the slugs, 
. and cutworms. These lit- 
tle figures are of durable terra cotta 
with an exterior finish of water- 
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n ROSEMONT agree Leong wn 

h hae paint, impervious to all bythe Gullah NegroesonourSouth- | 

: r O V E R L E T S <inds of weather. Those 12” high eastern coast. It is of heavy cord | 

- : , 

l are $3.00 and the 16” ones $6.00 hand-knotted in a pattern that has | 

each, express collect. — F. B. Ack- a delightful lacy texture and a | 

4 ERMANN, 50 Union Square, N. Y.C. resilience that is not excelled by 

4 the finest woven springs. More- 

over it has a distinct charm that 

n 

) will add much to both the appear- 

. ance and the comfort of your porc h 

or garden, and it will withstand all 

‘ weathers. It is priced $15.00, express 

y ‘ 

collect. — E. E. Burroucus Com- 

, PANY, Conway, South Carolina. The KOOPMAN Tray Stand 
converts a tray into a table top. Grips 
any tray from 18” to 30” firmly 

= : ba regardless of shape. Folds with or 
° ta without removing tray. Hand made 
At Amazingly Low Prices throughout. Finish black and gold, 
Now is the wpe to buy racy coverlets, sgaaet maple, mahogany or walnut. One 
reproductions of old Colonial designs — ‘‘ Hick- lollar less i ainte 
ory Leaf,” — Star,” “Whig Rose,” dollar less if unpainted. 
“Tovers’ Knc With Chippendale Legs $18 
Also HAN D-HOOKED RUGS, in historic Wi es , @1€ 
and Early American designs — hooked with ith Turned Legs $19 
old-time hand _ Hand-tied canopies, pil- Shipped parcel post prepaid 
low covers, hand bags, etc. Send check or money order to 
Write for free illustrated booklets giving 
description and histories of old designs. KOOPMAN 
Laura B. Copenhaver 73 Chestnut Street Boston 
z e % ae . or consult your decorator 
‘Rosemont Marion, Virginia Fig. 13 
THOSE who remember the com- This F ORY 
LIFT-TOP END -TABLE fort of the old-fashioned rope oS stereerete 
AND BOOK RACK hammock will be delighted to Style Book 
Top Compartment Adds Many Uses know of this one (Figure 14) made ne 
Height 2414” ‘ : 2 
Top 24” x 1314” Fig. 15 SIXTH EDITION ss 
Ppt ste ’ This brief, concise, authentic history of 
alnut Finish < | period furniture styles is owned by thou- 
Specially Priced A CHAIR (Figure 15) developed | sands of readers of House Beautiful and 
atlas > Cian by ingenious cabinetmakers in the |] | practically every, public and college library 
> to | in America. Endorsed by designers, archi- 

House Beautiful rural sections of our country in the | tects, furniture dealers, librarians, students 

; Readers early part of the nineteenth century | and laymen. Contains 154 pages, covering 
all period styles, with historical " sidelights 

. $7.50 shows its French derivation and a and more than 250 illustrations. Sixth edi- 

express collect sixth sense, on someone's part, for nate mnclie Wesd Pitan Bing Word etco 

comfort. The curved line of the re ie “yg ‘Mf “y" gp re 
. anc aluabic DOO é cw Irs eaitior 
é. Cc. FICHTER back i ] I | z copies, bound in ooze 
! pale ’ ack is pleasing to the eye anc 00 
207 Warwick Ave. Rochester, N. Y. " on calf, numbered and 
spells unmistakable bodily ease. POSTPAID inscribed, $5.00 

NY AXA One of these in a family would be 

| ASA 3 J J 

; yy W \ i, 

SU AY ANY AUN a dangerous investment, so I sug- he ac a se 
LPEth) \ As za oft ate ‘ as, le 
LORENA gest one for each room in order to sis eb sciaabiaitict 2 
Fig. 14 avoid dispute. Made of gumwood | 
} ‘“FORTY WINK”? 








A wonderful book of home plans, 219 designs, 
600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
American and English Colonial homes, cot- 
tages, bungalows and duplex dwellings, an 
ideal reference book showing size of rooms and 


building and a description of each, with 
approximate cost to build, postpaid only $3.00. 

new folio, 50 designs of medium cost Ameri- 
can and English Colonial homes and other 
medium cost dwellings, $1.00. Both for $3.50. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 




















Flora Macdonald, Inc. 


ELEANOR FRAZER 


Interior Decorations | 
39 NEWBURY STREET 











PICTURE 


Then do the World's 


A Boy with a Rabbit 


Medici Master piece Puzzles 
bring you the Medici Pic- 
tures, superb full color 
reproductions from noted art gal- 
leries of world famous paintings by 
the great masters. These picture 
classics, boxed to resem- 
ble books with interest- 
ing notes about both 
painters and paintings, 
make _at- 






Are you tired of doing ordinary 





PUZZLES? 
Masterpieces of Art! 


(Burlington House: London) 
by Raeburn (1756-1823) 


The July subject, as illus- 
trated (8! x 11”; over 
150 interlocking, soil- 
resisting mahogany-backed pieces 
at a popular price), is now ready! 
Re-create this favorite master- 
piece! An ideal bridge prize or 
vacation recreation. At bookstores 
and elsewhere. Mail orders 
promptly filled. A wide selection 
of other Medici Pictures, both 





COVERLETS 


Made in Italy, are of silk 
and cotton, 39” x 55”. In 
pastel shades, oun an 
stripes, combinations of 
green and yellow, brown and 
tan. Practical for indoor and 
outdoor use. Price $6.75 
Postpaid. Blankets 78” x 
50” may be ordered for 
future delivery at $10.50. 


GRACE L. MERRITT 


366 Fifth Avenue New York City 











FROM OLD NEW BEDFORD 


Tea chests of tin make 

fascinating wood or 

coal boxes. $35.00 

prepaid, East of the 

Mississippi. 

MARIE SWAIM, Inc. 
25 River Street, Boston 











TELLER’S 





: CLARENCE H tractive large and small, are avail- : 
SCHOOL PHOTGERAPHY and per- able for puzzles cut COLONIAL HARDWARE 
OF manent to order; other wenicy Hand forged as of old by the village 
Small classes offering training for Me eee i os . : : smithy. Brochure of designs on request. 
tography. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, additions puzzles in stock. y MR ata spate 
Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. to your Correspondence “| 55 MYRON S. TELLER | 
& library. ew* = invited. Sd” 280 Wall! St., Kingston, N. Y. 





Correspondence Course 


An elementary course in weaving which 








—— = = 
Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc., (Sole Amanican Agents for The Medici Society, Ltd.,) 
857 Boylston St., Boston, or 489 Fifth Ave., N. 
Send ae age Masterpiece Puzzle (postpaid U. S. A.) I enclose 


Y. (opp. Public Library) 
check or money 








lim ALIFORNIA HOMES 


SPANISH -MOORISH-ENGLISH TYPES 
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STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AT HOME 


SIX WEEKS PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
© and assembling period andmodern 
® furniture, color schemes, draperies, 

lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 

Faculty of leading decorators. Per- 

sonal assistance throughout. Cul- 

tural or Professional Courses., 


Home Study Course 
starts at once + Send for Catalog 5L 


Resident Day Classes 
start July 6th + Send for Catalog 5R 


s NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 

















Call and examine hm exteriors, esti- 
mates of 60 fine homes contained in Mr. 


Child’s two books. 

“Stucco Houses” . . $10. 
BOOKS “Colonial Houses”. $5. 
Also Early American Supplement to 
“Colonial Houses.”’ Separately $1. 
HENRY T. CHILD, architect 


16 East 41st St., New York 








BREAKFAST SET 


Hand woven with charming rainbow 
borders and fringe all around. Tray 
cover 14’’x 18’’andtwo 8”’ square 


napkins. 


Bridge Players 
Corner trays for comfortable 
card table service. No wet rings 
on table or sticky cards. Entire 
table free for playing. Lovely 
for prize or gift. 

Heavy me tal, pewter finish, 
set of 2, $2.50 postpaid 
He avy antique brass, set of 

, $5.00 postpaid 


JOHNSON’ s 
521 Union Street Nashville, Tenn. 


$2.15 postpaid 
THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 


39 Newbury Street, Boston 




















g=—_ USE WEATHERPROOF 
PLANT MARKERS 


HE easily marked wooden 

label is protected from 
weather by metal covering. $1.50 
per dozen east of the Mississippi, 
$1.75 west, postpaid. $7.50 per 100, 
express extra. 


FARM & GARDEN SHOP 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 











in walnut or mahogany finish, it 
has a web-bottom spring seat and 
is covered in a heavy black up- 
holstery denim with a_ small, 
colored, conventional medallion. 
Priced $19.75, plus a charge for 
crate and shipping. — Tue Boute- 
varD Suop, Inc., 220 Northern 
Boulevard, Flushing, New York. 


FLOWERS always look their love- 
liest when their stalks show 
through water, and this glass jug 
(Figure 16), both in color and in 
texture, seems to intensify the 
color of flowers and their delicate 
detail. The jug, in gemlike color- 
ing, is copied from an old Spanish 
piece and has all the charm of the 
old hand-blown work. Of many 
uses, it has a twisted beading 


wound about its graceful swan 
neck and comes in sea green, blue, 
amethyst, and rich blue. It is 12” 
high; price $4.00, postpaid. —OLp 
Mexico Suop, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 











Fig. 17 


A CHAIR for porch, garden room, 
or winter sunroom or terrace is 
this one in Figure 17 of Malacca 
cane bound with oval cane. The 
design of the back, the pattern of 
the woven cane seat, and its sturdi- 
ness of construction make it an 
ideal chair for bridge or tea, both 
from a decorative as well as from 
a practical standpoint. Combined 
with wooden or with woven-cane 
or rush furniture, it cannot but add 
interest to your porch — and, best 
of all, it is most comfortable for 
even the longest session of bridge. 
Priced $25.00, express collect. — 
BapuE, 15 East 48th Street, N. Y.C. 




















Tonale Ties 


Hand-made by the famous Tonala Indian 
Potters of Mexico. Variegated designs may be 
had in buff, brown, green or black tones. 
5 inch Tiles $1 6 inch Tiles $1.25 
Shipping charges prepaid 
Write for catalogue of Handblown 
Glassware— 1 


SANTA FE — NEW MEXICO 





OLD MEXICO SHOP 
Ete 








COLontAt Pine STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 
COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
156-A State Street ton, Mass. 








MARTHA WASHINGTON BAG 
Taffeta with wool embroidery 
Wanted colors $7.50 postpaid 

THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 
15 Fayette St. Boston, Mass. 


Interior Decoration 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

ne- Year Courses 
Two- Year Courses 
European Travel Courses 
‘or f | students, 

recent graduates and women of all ages 

rt appreciation. Send for 

Pel illustrated catalogue outlining Interior 

Decoration in all its phases. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
140 Newbury St. Boston, Massachusetts 














THE EPIC OF 
AM! CA 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


a tes 





XTREMELY interesting and im- 

portant book. There is rare 
power in its sweep, its pictures are 
gripping and it has marked vigor 
and directness of style.” — William 
MacDonald in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. ($3.75). 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 








for 
Summer 
Parties on 
Porches, 


Terraces, etc. 








This 
Serving Stand 


Gracefully designed of _hand- 
wrought iron. Practical and dura- 
ble. Stand is equipped with hand- 
turned Pottery Plates in turquoise 
green, robin’s egg blue — or ivory 
with blue edges. Two 8” plates 
~ one 5” plate. Height 20’. 
Jo. 


Only w $6 Delivered 


The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 














for your GARDEN 
ee Enduring, beau- 
’ tiful, high - fired 


Terra Cotta brings 
new interest to the 
garden, sun room or 
interior. Send 10c for 
illustrated brochure. 


| Gatoway 
) +POiERy 


220 Walnut Street. Philadelphia 













HOW MUCH CONSTRUCTION 
JULY TO DECEMBER 1932 ? ? ? 


If you are a manufacturer of building materials, 
equipment or services, send for our estimate of 
the outlook for the second half of 1932 construc- 
tion. It shows population by states; state rank; 
commercial building construction; educational 
buildings; hospitals; industrial buildings; public 
works and utilities; religious construction; amount 
of residential construction; recreational buildings. 
Address Statistical and Research Department. 


ARCHITECTURE 


LEADING PROFESSIONAL ARCHITECTURAL JOURNAL 


597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








g: @ Love Birds, Parrakeets, 
Birdse Finches, wonderful 
singing Canaries, etc. Buy direct from 





America’s foremost Bird Breeding Ranch, 
Safe —_ guaranteed a aeenere._o “Af 
it's a Bird, we have it.” Write for Catalog “B”’ 
BIRDLAND, No. Hollywood, Calif. 








CARRY YOUR OWN Individual Rug 


for Motor and Steamer 
About 36 x 56 inches. Countless colors. $10.50 postpaid 
“Avoca” Handwoven Irish Woolens 











Caro. Brown, Importer 104 I Mvrtle St., Boston 
——_____— 
Would you 


CHARMING HOMES fete 


the thrill of discovering the House of your 
Dreams? Send $1.00 for 10 fascinating Designs & 
Plans. $7000. to $12000. 

Charlies W. Gerhart Co., Jenkintown, Penna. 








Avoid the Parking Problem! 





No mad dash from shop to shop, 
looking for that elusive ‘something 
different.’ HouSE BEAUTIFUL WIN- 
DOW SHOPPING columns solve the 
problem by offering an array of 
reliable and charming articles trom 








the best of shops. 
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CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER 








ENGLAND 
September 1 i 
September 16 National 

London 


GERMANY 
September 1-15 
Weimar 


ITALY 
September 3 
parade 


NORWAY 
September 1 


SPAIN 
September 15 
September 25 


SWEDEN 
September 26 
Gothenburg 


SWITZERLAND 
September 4-11 





Partridge-shooting season ~~ 
Rose Society 


athering, Horticultural Hall, 


Special festivals and exhibitions in honor of Goethe at 
Festival of Santa Rosa, patron saint, at Viterbo, with night 
Hunting season opens 

Fair and féte open at Valladolid 

Fair and féte open at Cordova 


Centenary of the Géta Canal; celebrations at Stockholm and 


Open-air William Tell Performances at Interlaken 





Do you know your Rupert Brooke? 
Then of course you love his poem, 
‘The Old Vicarage, Grantchester,’ 
and the next time you are in 
England and in Cambridge, do 
walk the short mile out across the 
fields to ‘the lovely hamlet Grant- 
chester.’ There you will find the 
Orchard, a charming old place for 
tea, with low beach chairs deep in 
the long grass, where you sit, very 
sheltered, under the overhanging 
branches of your apple tree. There, 
presently, a pretty maid will bring 
you tea; and then, and then only, 
can you say for certain whether 


Stands the Church clock at ten to three? 
And is there honey still for tea? 


The clock, alas, when we saw it, 
had got round to a quarter to four, 
and stopped there, but some right- 
minded Cambridge undergraduates 
have since set it back again. 
Grantchester itself is all you 
dreamed it might be — low white- 
washed cottages with surprised 
little eyebrow windows peeping 
out beneath roofs of brown thatch, 
grown gray and mossy (and some- 
times sprouting flowers) through 
many English rains. Pocket-hand- 
kerchief rose gardens bloom out- 
side the cottage doors, and one 
proud clipped-yew peacock tops a 
little hedge. ‘... Ah, Grant- 
chester! There 's peace and holy 
quiet there.’ There, too, beside the 
Orchard gate, stands the old 
Vicarage, where Rupert Brooke 
lived. Past the churchyard, round 
the green by the Vicarage, the 
empty road dips suddenly into 
cool shadows by the mill pool. 
(‘Laughs the immortal river still, 
under the mill, under the mill?’) 
And there his ‘ghostly Lordship’ 
still swims Byron's Pool. But take 





the poem to Grantchester, and 
read it over your tea. You will be 
quite alone, hidden beneath your 
tree; you can pretend there are no 
other people about, so low their 
voices are on that soft English air. 
And there is honey still for tea! 
j. i. &. 


Az roads lead this year to Wei- 
mar, the home for sixty years of 
Goethe, whose 100th Anniversary 
is being celebrated there through- 
out the year. And, thanks to a 
series of most fortunate circum- 
stances, his old house there has 
been preserved intact just as it 
was one hundred years ago. What- 
ever had been removed from it was 
brought back, and the visitor 
to Weimar to-day finds the rooms 
precisely as they were when Ger- 
many’s greatest literary genius 
lived and worked there. Every- 
thing, from the goose-quill pen 
used by him down to the most 
modest framed drawing, stands 
in the same place it occupied a 
century ago. The house is now 
a National Museum with a three- 
fold purpose — to preserve the 
surroundings in which the poet 
lived, to depict his whole life and 
associations by means of docu- 
ments, and to make the result of 
his activities as a collector more 
widely known and useful. Enter- 
ing these quiet unpretentious rooms, 
one feels the presence of Goethe 
himself and is impressed anew with 
the greatness of his creative in- 
tellect, which has influenced not 
only Germany but all the civilized 
world. If you are fortunate enough 
to be in Europe this summer, by all 
means include a pilgrimage to Wei- 
mar in your itinerary. M.A.N. 
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RESIDENCE APARTMENTS at The Waldorf-Astoria 


are the last word in luxury and conveni- 


ence, but rates are based on 1932 


standards. 


Transient rooms, 


from *6 the day. 
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Winner of the 
Atlantic 
$10,000 Prize 


PEKING 
PICNIC 


BY ANN BRIDGE 


(To be published in September) 


The author of “Peking Pic- 
nic” was brought up in 
England, but has lived in 
China during the stirring 
events of the last few years. 
This, her first novel, is de- 
scribed as an unusual story 
of legation life in China, 
which reaches its climax 
when a picnic party organ- 
ized by the wife of a legation 
official is attacked and held 
captive by Chinese bandits. 
It is skillfully told and shows 
a remarkable understanding 
of China and the Chinese, as 
well as a thorough knowledge 
of the language. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street Boston 
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Contentment 
House 





Adversity has taught many of us 





still more to appreciate the nat- 
| ural beauties of our state, which 
no depression can ever harm. 
| Perhaps you, too, will “discover” 
our kindly, verdant mountains, 
ourlakes, androlling fields. New 
Hampshire was made for times 
like these ... for relaxed vaca- 
tions, or calm and restful visits 
that sometimes last a lifetime. 
May we send a free booklet? 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Development Commission 
34 Park Street, Concord, New Hampshire 


Name 








| sdddress_ 
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“Fine! Let’s telephone for rooms right now” 


Wen the where-shall-we-spend-our-vacation 
conference is in progress, it saves a lot of time 
and trouble to telephone about rates and reser- 
vations right from your easy chair... 

Or when you're tucked into bed and a rush call 
comes, it’s infinitely simpler to pick up a telephone 
beside you than to dash downstairs to answer. 
When you're baking a pie, or bathing a baby, 
family crises can often be averted by having a 
telephone at hand. So telephones throughout 


the house save steps and minutes, day and night. 
Complete convenience can easily be provided. 
Let the local telephone company help you. 
They ll plan telephone arrangements to meet 
your individual needs. They'll explain the varied 
equipment available — portable instruments, 
intercommunicating systems, hand telephones, 
signal lights, special bells, etc. There is no charge 
whatever for this advisory service. Just call 

the Business Office. 














NEXT MONTH 


Tue next issue is concerned princi- 
pally with remodeling and related 
matters. Although these days it is 
perhaps true that fewer of us are 
building, it is equally true that more 
of us are remodeling or modernizing. 
Recognizing that we can thereby kill 
with one stone not two but three 
birds, — the accomplishment of a 
desired end, the achieving of it eco- 
nomically, and the provision of 
employment, — we can hardly do 
otherwise. 


Remopetep houses of various kinds 
have been selected for this issue to 
show with what astonishing success 
houses that are unprepossessing and 
even ugly can be transformed into 
convenient, up-to-date, and attractive 
homes. A typical Connecticut farm- 
house that was so excellent archi- 
tecturally that it needed no embellish- 
ment has yet been enlarged most 
sympathetically, and is of special 
interest because it has been so ap- 
propriately furnished. A house in 
Pennsylvania that had sunk almost to 
its last decay has been made to blossom 
forth until it can hold its own now 
with the best in its neighborhood. 
Other houses tell the same story of 
being brought successfully to a 
renewed life of usefulness. 


Haroty a day goes by that we do not 
receive circulars and news releases 
about some new equipment for the 
house, some new aero or gadget 
designed to make it a better machine 
to live in. These all help to put its 
operating more and more upon an 
automatic basis and so release addi- 
tional time for the enjoyment of its 
zxsthetic aspects. Several of these 
vital pieces of mechanical equipment 
are illustrated and described. 


As befits a summer number, there are 
many illustrations of gardens both in 
this country and abroad. Miss Hill 
continues her exceedingly helpful 
series by discussing the cold frame and 
hotbed, and a short article tells how 
to espalier trees. 


You will be charmed with our cover 
next month, for out of 2160 designs 
submitted in our Cover Competition, 
just closed (the winners will be 
announced in the same issue), we 
have chosen to inaugurate our new 
format one which is dainty and 
feminine and altogether lovely. 











Baca spring, after visiting scores of gardens in town and 
suburb, we ask ourselves the question, ‘Just what is a 
garden?’ It is evident that the word means different things 
to different people, for it is applied indiscriminately to 
whatever harbors a few plants, from a small flower bed to 
an imitation Versailles. Because a garden, in whatever 
form it is, if only ‘a geranium red and delphinium blue,’ 
touches the affections, it is difficult to be critical of it. 
Nevertheless, we should not by dodging the question 
deprive ourselves of the pleasure that a garden in the truest 
sense of the word can give. An experimental plot, a border 
along the boundary, or a few potted plants on the window 
sill may give the greatest satisfaction, yet the true garden 
lover knows that plants are not the be-all and end-all of a 
garden. The true garden lover knows that they are but its 
ornaments and not its reason for being. 


Waar, then, should be the nature of the space that the 
flowers are to adorn? According to Webster, a garden is a 
‘piece of ground used for cultivating herbs, fruits, flowers, 
or vegetables . . . adjoining a dwelling, and enclosed.’ 
Here are two characteristics in addition to that of growing 
plants which even a lexicographer admits are essential. A 
garden must be enclosed and it must bear some logical 
relation to the house. Now a garden can neither be en- 
closed nor related to the house without its form being 
considered, and, as soon as its form is considered, the whole 
question of design is raised. We cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion, then, that the garden must have design before it can 
really qualify as a garden. Clutton-Brock says, ‘Even the 
gardener who cares for nothing but his flowers, and thinks 
of his garden only as a place to grow flowers in, must yet 
consider design, if he is to display them to the best advan- 
tage.’ But a garden is more than a place to grow flowers in; 
it is a place for human beings to enjoy themselves in. This 
is its primary purpose and this purpose should control its 
design. And if it is for human beings, it must have shade 
and shelter, and ‘splendors and quiet places.’ Thus the 
garden in its completest sense becomes a habitation even 
as the house is a habitation. 
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Tue Lincotn V-12 CyLinpER ...4-PASSENGER Sport Puaeton ... $4500 at Detror 


In the belief that every Lincoln owner has the unqualified right to the highest type of motoring 
service, every Lincoln ts built to one high aim—it must be the best that can be made. Lincoln 
has never for any cause countenanced a sacrifice of quality. To fulfill its obligations, every 
Lincoln ts an achtevement of advanced engineering, finest tested materials, and methods of 
construction that are unhurried and precise. The development of this unique Lincoln backgrouné 
has been made posstble by the support of the Ford Motor Company. Only from such a source 
can spring the perfectly balanced qualities found in the V-\2 cylinder Lincoln—a moto 


car striking in beauty, brilliant in performance, strong, safe, and enduring. It ts offered u 


twenty-one custom-built and standard body types priced at Detroit from $4300, fully equipped 
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Scazens of most ingenious type and delight- 
ful for a country home are made by a clever 
decorator of shutters taken off old Victorian 
houses. A pair of these shutters are hinged 
together so that the four sections can be 

laced at advantageous angles. The slats can 
Be left either shut or open as fancy decrees, and 
they may be painted white, turquoise blue, 
or any other suitable color. 


Mirrors are coming in for their share of 
ornamentation. Copies of rare old Chinese 
ones have decorations cut from Chinese pat- 
terned wallpapers glued to the mirror eile: 
The applied paper is then covered with several 
coats of orange shellac to give it the gloss of 
wwe Others have the popular motive of 
ooped cords and tassels in white or yellow 
painted at the top of the mirror, with the 
ends and heavy tassels down each side to give 
a border effect. 


Brace AND NAVY BLUE are two extremely 
smart and effective colors for new bath towels. 
The black towels have a 3’’ border with two 
1’ bands above in white, the navy-blue 
towels the border and bands in French blue. 
Bath mats and face cloths match. 


Bareaxrast AND LUNCHEON CLOTHS are doing 
a lion’s share of brightening up the world. 
Woven or block-printed in bold geometric 
designs in either one color on white or a 
combination of colors on white, they make a 
marvelous background for the richly hued 
pottery and glassware so suitable for summer 
meals. A striking breakfast cloth of coarse 
oyster-white linen has diagonal stripes block- 
printed in 1’’ bands of red in a drop repeat 
pattern across the entire cloth. A_ linen 
luncheon cloth is of 10’’ squares of white with 
a 1’ green polka-dot design alternated with 
10’’ squares of white with a green plaided 
design. The squares are joined together with 
a heavy linen-thread fagoting. Solid-colored 
linen has large 3’’ circles of white or a con- 
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trasting color appliquéd in oi agar stripes 
8”’ apart, with a scalloped border of a solid 
row of the circles. For more formal occasions 
there is a beige-colored cloth with a 15” 
border of a heavy net of loose and closely 
woven mesh, forming stripes. This is ap- 
pliquéd to the body of the cloth with a 1” 
green satin stitched band, and the edge of the 
net is finished with a green band to match. 


5 en following in the wake of Vic- 
torian fashions, appears with great success in 
summer furnishings. A cameo-pink organdie 
with a small sprigged flower pattern in pink, 
blue, yellow, and green makes the crispest 
and most charming curtains, with deep fluted 
ruffles finished with four narrow 3” ribbon 
ruffles of the coloring of the flowers. The 
valance should have ruffles of the same ribbon 
4’’ wide, and a bedspread to match may be 
used over mauve taffeta. 

Lamp shades of embroidered organdie have 
perky little ruffles at top and bottom with 
picot or ball-fringed edges. The embroidered 
patterns light up most effectively and are 
mounted either over all-white or over the 
self-color of the organdie. 


Frosrep crass is but another of the quaint 
revivals of the Louis Philippe and Victorian 
era. The glass is reproduced in all-white, 
ethereal blue, jade green, and turquoise, and 
in urn, round, or tapered bottles adaptable for 
lamp bases. Organdie shades of the same 
coloring are particularly delightful with 
these. 


Rerresiment sets of clear or crackle glass 
that has a cool suggestion of ice about it have 
amusing decorations of arctic scenes painted 
on the sides; others have silver bands or fine 
white-painted lacy designs that give the 
effect of hoar frost — all conducive to a men- 
tal allusion of coolness to counteract our 
torrid summer days. 


Prares with scalloped edges and with incised 
fruit or flower patterns for the centre decora- 
tion are backed with silver and make perfect 
plates for the salad or dessert course for a 
summer dinner table. Used in combination 
with deep blue or crystal glassware and with 
a deep silvered-glass centre bow] filled with 
larkspur, and silvered glass compotes, they 
make the simplest meal one of rare delight. 


Maux-winre GLass makes an amusing table 
service for informal warm-weather meals, and 
at the same time has a quaint smartness in 
keeping with the times. The plates have 
pierced scalloped edges, or are in the shape 
of maple leaves. Nut and compote dishes 
come in the form of fish or ducks, and fruit 
and cake dishes in the form of grape leaves, 
calla lilies, or cornucopias. 
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RECALLING THE EARLY RANCH HOUSE 


The verandah of this house serves as a covered passage to the living-room at the end and 
as an entrance also to a small connecting hall between the guestroom and boy’s room. 
The owner’s room, which adjoins the living-room, is entered from the patio. A further 
view and a plan of this house are shown on page 22. The house is in Escondido, 
California, and was designed for Mr. C. B. Woblford by Lilian J. Rice, Architect 


Padilla Studios 
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A CAPE COD WINDMILL FOR GUEST AND PLAY HOUSE 


BY NANCY W. WALBURN 


EDWARD SEARS READ AND CHARLES EVERETT, ARCHITECTS 


Tue captain’s stately mansion on Cape Cod, with its long 
and formal white exterior, overflowed on week days as 
well as week-ends with house guests and neighbors who 
flocked the summer through to its impromptu parties. 
Where could the hostess slip away for occasional privacy, 
where was she to find a coveted extra guestroom, and, 
above all, how was she to divert the line of bathers drip- 
ping into the house from the sea beyond the garden? 
Relegate their showers to the basement, and the laundress 
complained. Allow them to ascend to their rooms, and 
harassed parlor maids continually repolished with height- 
ening reluctance. 

Down to the garden the hostess went, and there, born of 
the sea view itself, the answer came. Why not adapt 
something indigenous to the landscape to her needs? A 
Cape Cod windmill! 

How to expand a windmill into a play house, a bath- 
house, a guest house, and extra servant's quarters, and yet 
retain all of its picturesque charm, was the problem. 
Windmills in the vicinity along the Cape were studied, 
photographed, and measured, and finally one was faith- 
fully reproduced with adaptations to the owner's needs. 


The accompanying plans and photographs illustrate how 
this was carried out with such success that it holds sugges- 
tions not only for those who wish to add a picturesque and 
novel feature to their estate, but for those who plan a 
modest week-end cottage by the sea. The windmill as 
portrayed is on the estate of Herbert W. Briggs of New 
York and Chatham, Massachusetts. 

From shipwrecks which had been under water so long 
that the salt-encrusted timbers broke the saws — and the 
tempers — of the native Cape Cod carpenters, building 


material was salvaged to give a look of age to the new 


structure. Even barnacles were carefully retained on 
timbers used both within and without the cottage. This 
salt-water and sea-air weathering has resulted in an un- 
usually beautiful silver-gray coloring both in the interior 
and on the exterior of the windmill. 

Boarding and shingles worn by exposure were obtained 
from dismantled barns and sheds, actual old millstones 
were found for all doorsteps, and, after a long search, a 
weathered post suitable for a staircase newel was taken 
from an old fence at Brewster. Various parts of New Eng- 
land were combed for rusty iron hardware of interesting 
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A truly nautical flavor pervades this octagonal living-room whose windows look 
out to sea and whose timbers have been weathered a silver gray by salt water and 
sea air. Billetheads form the arms of the window seats, ship-knee braces are used 
in the exposed framing, and a ship’s wheel serves as the central lighting fixture 


Photographs by Paul J. Weber 
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Though scarcely characteristic of ships or windmills, this 
fireplace is nevertheless an integral part and important 
feature of the living-room. Over it leans the figurehead of 
some long-forgotten ship framed by two weathered ship knees 
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and unusual design, generally discovered on farm buildings 
falling into decay. New material that had to be introduced 
with the old was given an aged appearance by silver-gray 
stain after a special method of wire-brushing and sand- 
blasting. 

The two levels give a variety of use and privacy as well 
as an interesting irregularity to the structure. To one sand 
dune planted by the sea was added another to give an 
appearance of rugged permanence to the site. Facing the 
sea is a low terrace with privacy for sun baths as well as 
ample room for Sunday buffet suppers for forty guests or 
more. 

Before entering the cottage through the old Dutch door, 
painted a faded hydrangea blue to match the shutters, let 
us pause to study the floor plans. The building in reality 
is a windmill with the addition of an ell at the back, hav- 
ing three stories on the side facing the sea and two stories 
on the road. Entering the first or main floor from the en- 
trance nearest the main house, from which it is separated 
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‘ This pleasant vista from the garden 
cS? of the main house shows how attrac- 
m tively the windmill cottage fits into 
yea the landscape. The plans below il- 


elustrate the ingenious way in which 
the interior of the cottage has been 
worked out 
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by gardens, one enters a hall dividing the kitchen quarters 
from the living-room. Opposite is the bar or taproom. 
The living-room occupies the windmill proper and is octag- 
onal in character, affording extensive sea views and giving 
a feeling of sky and sea. The shiplike character of this 
room is emphasized by the billetheads, which were origi- 
nally used as decorative consoles below a ship’s bowsprit 
and are now used as arms on the window seats, by the 
figurehead over the fireplace, and by the ship-knee braces 
incorporated in the exposed framing of the room. Another 
nautical note is the use of an old ship’s wheel wired and 
used as the centre ceiling fixture. The other lighting 
fixtures are authentic old Dutch cabin lights. 

As befits such a room, there is plenty of color, found in 
the old-fashioned chintzes, sturdy New England furniture, 
and hooked rugs. Red and yellow calico and tomato-red 
burlap cover the chairs and the window seats (which in- 
cidentally can bunk three guests in an emergency), and 
yellows and reds also predominate in the hooked rugs. 


Since the owner insisted upon a real fireplace, no mention 
of the living-room should be made without a reference to 
the unique solution to the problem of incorporating a 
chimney in a windmill! Obviously, the architect had to do 
this with no visible evidence on the exterior that a 
chimney existed. The result is a chimney that draws 
splendidly and that, during the winter week-ends as well 
as chilly spring and fall nights, is a source of warmth and 
abundant cheer. The architect describes the introduction 
of the chimney as follows: ‘Certain windmills were found 
to be finished off in a tapering wooden finial. By carrying 
up our chimney to the second floor ceiling height, which 
was just possible within the sloping exterior wall, we were 
able to carry over the flue with a lead-covered copper pipe, 
which was brought out through the roof in a specially de- 
signed lead finial similar to the old examples, but necessa- 
rily containing louvers to divert wind from blowing down.’ 

Going upstairs, one comes again to an octagonal room, 
utilized as a guestroom and reproducing as faithfully as 
possible a whaler’s cabin. Here are two bunks, the upper 
of which is reached by a ladder made by a sea captain. 
Barnacles still hang from the timbers in this room and a 
captain's original sea chest is used as a dressing table. 
Through the room's many windows the open ocean is 
visible, and one has here the feeling of being out at sea. 

Known as ‘the athletic club,’ the basement floor is tiled 
throughout with four bath-and-dressing rooms, lockers, 
and showers. The tiles and wooden benches are soft yel- 
low, while the towel closets are in green. On this same 
floor, but entirely separated and with its own outer en- 
trance, are the extra servant’s room and bath. The kitchen 
boasts of being the only thoroughly modern room in the 
cottage. It is equipped with electrical refrigeration and is 
finished in soft green plaster and orange woodwork. 

Throughout, the windmill is heated by electrical radia- 
tors which can be plugged into the sockets as readily as a 
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Wild plum and bayberry planted on the sand dunes are 
fragrant on this side of the windmill where a sunny 
terrace faces the sea 


bridge lamp. In the coldest weather they have warmed the 
cottage for week-ends within a few minutes. Electricity has 
been installed throughout, including automatic hot-water 
heating for theshowers, refrigeration, and bells forthelucky 
‘upper and lower bunk’ guests to ring for a breakfast tray. 


The guestroom is planned 
to reproduce a whaler’s 
cabin with its built-in 
bunks, old captain’s chest, 
and rope ladder 
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SUMMER USE 


Photographs by Roger Sturtevant 





THE HOUSE OF MISS MARION HOLLINS 


Near Santa Cruz, California 


WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, ARCHITECT 


This house is planned to fit a sloping lot, to which it 
is adapted by its angular wings rather than by 
terracing, which the owner objected to, and without 
sacrificing any of the old oak trees. The main 
entrance to the house is on the north side on the 
upper floor, which leaves the lower floor or garden 
level for owner’s and guest bedrooms. The house is 
of stucco with side wings of boards and battens, all 
painted white. The roof is of redwood shakes of 
random size, with 10" exposure and weathered 
a dark brown. The trim, roof overhang, shutters, 
belt course, and posts are of natural redwood 
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The owner desired a ‘cave’ for out-of-door living which should face the garden 
and have privacy both from the entrance and from the service wing. This 
attractive out-of-door living-room is pictured below. It is reached by a curving 
stair from the balcony outside the living-room. This house and the three follow- 
ing were submitted in the last House Beautiful Small-House Competition 
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THE HOUSE OF DR. SEELEY G. MUDD 
Santa Barbara, California 


RALPH C. FLEWELLING, ARCHITECT 


brick poved 
Cc ouRTYAR OD 


Photographs by Wm. M. Clarke 





This house is on a beach lot only 40' wide and facing 
the ocean. Privacy has been obtained by placing the 
living-room and maid’s room on the front and extend- 
ing the bedrooms at the rear in a wing which serves to 
form one side of a courtyard enclosed on the other two 
sides by a wall. The house is of boards and battens 
painted a cream color, with outside trim of apple green 
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This view of the courtyard shows the enclosing wall with built-up pool in 
the corner. The door leads into the bedroom. The house and the treat- 
ment of the out-of-doors are evidence of how much can be done in a small 
space and under limiting conditions when expert knowledge is employed 
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A HOUSE AT BEDFORD VILLAGE, NEW YORK 


JOHN C. B. MOORE, ARCHITECT 






SECOND FLOOR PLAN 








This house is planned for a woman and her son, who 
are both active in business, and one maid. The 
living-room faces the east and south and the view, 
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De Lp and the terrace is placed where it is protected on the 
txts be north side. The slope of the land permitted a base- 

| ment garage and also direct entrance from the 
+ outside to all three floors. The house is of cedar 
shingles painted a light gray, and the roof of the 


same in natural color. The exterior trim is of light 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN gray and the blinds and doors of dark green 
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The living-room has a floor of pine painted a dark gray; the trim is white, and 
the walls have a paper with a gray and light green pattern on an off-white 
ground. Hooked rugs in gray, olive green, red, and yellow enliven the floor 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. C. B. WOHLFORD 


Escondido, California 


LILIAN J. RICE, ARCHITECT 


Padilla Studios 





The problem in designing this house was to adhere 
to early traditions and to place it so that advantage 
could be taken of the large oaks and avocado trees, 
It was also necessary to locate the guestroom so as 
not to be too closely allied with the family life, and 
the boy’s room to be accessible both to owner’s room 
and to maid’s room. The house is of concrete tile 
and frame and stucco, with a small portion of 
board and batten whitewashed. The roof is of heavy 
hand-split cedar shingles; the trim, exposed rafters, 
and porch members white; the doors, windows, and 
shutters soft shades of green 
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WITH SUMMER IN VIEW 


Two Guestrooms and a Breakfast-Room in cool 


Seasonal Colors 


This guestroom with a quaint Victorian 
flavor has a wall covering in tones of beige, 
pink, golden yellow, and oyster white; 
oyster-white woodwork; hangings of mul- 
berry chintz with old-fashioned blue and 
pink flowers, and glass curtains of beige- 


pink gauze. The dressing table has a 
flounce of white dotted Swiss edged with 
beige-pink silk loop-braid trimming over a 
beige-pink underskirt. The stool is of beige- 
pink taffeta with tufted down-cushion top. 
Barton, Price and Willson, Inc., Decorators 
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A most delightful powder-room for guests has been converted from a coat closet and cov- 
ered with wallpaper of Chinese yellow with design in gray, white, and gold accents. The 
woodwork is yellow and the carpet gray. The dressing table has a mirror top and a 
white satin flounce with looped yellow cords and tassels. The upholstery of the fruit- 
wood bench is a white silk plush and the hangings are of yellow taffeta with white 
wooden ball fringe used with white net glass curtains. Mrs. Dodd, Inc., Decorator 
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This breakfast-room in a country house at Glen Head, Long Island, has oyster-white 
walls with mouldings, chair rail, and baseboard slightly toned with pink. Hangings of 
white celanese with turquoise-blue bands of the same material, ruffled glass curtains of 
fine white net, and a floor of brown rubber tiling with a conventional floral design in 
white complete the setting for the smartly designed furniture. This is painted brown, 
the table being relieved with white decorations and the chairs with turquoise-blue up- 
holstery of leather. The lighting fixtures are clusters of white porcelain calla lilies with 
gilt leaves and brackets. Taylor & Low, Ltd., Decorators 
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In the house of Mrs. Katherine 
Birge in Covina, California, which 
was shown in the May issue, the boys’ 
room has these double bunks to ac- 
commodate four boys. On the oppo- 
site wall are built-in wardrobes so 
that the maximum amount of space 
as left for furniture. Austen Pier- 
pont and Marshall Shaffer, Asso- 
ciated Architects 


In a corner of the studio on the es- 
tate of F. Robins Mitchell in Weston, 
Massachusetts, are these enclosed 
bunks which provide a retreat for 
the late-working artist. California 
redwood is used for the woodwork. 
The door at the right leads to the 
balcony, an end of which can be 
seen in the illustration. Eleanor 
Raymond, Architect 





In the guest house on the estate of 
Richard C. Paine on Mount Desert 
is this bunk which is described in 
detail on page 51 of this issue. 
Roger Griswold, Architect, in asso- 
ciation with Little and Russell 
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In the daughter’s room 
in the circular tower of a 
house on Montauk Point, 
New York, are these 
bunks which are made 
gay by the covers of Nor- 
mandy toile in red, blue, 
and yellow. Notice the 
pegs in the post which 
serve in place of a ladder 
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LETTERS TO A BEGINNING GARDENER 


VII. The Stand-bys of the Garden 


BY HINDA TEAGUE HILL 


Dear Lots, — 

Peonies, irises, lilies, gladiolus, and dahlias follow one 
after another in such admirable succession and come in such 
a variety of colors and types that they are counted the old 
reliables of the perennial border and fit in any garden, large 
or small. 

Because they have such a bewildering number of varie- 
ties, and also because each genus has likes and dislikes of its 
own, I should like to tell you something about each. 
All I can do in a letter is to set up a guidepost — to direct 
you toward more extensive information. Whole books 
are devoted to each of these garden treasures, books that 
not only are authoritative, but are delightful reading. 
Just now you are so busy planting and weeding and gloat- 
ing over each opening blossom that you doubtless find little 
time for books. They are a pleasure you can anticipate for 
winter evenings, after the garden has been put to bed. 
Such fireside gardening is almost as much fun as the real 
thing — and not nearly so hard on weary muscles. 


F or each of these flowers in which you are interested get 
catalogues from specialists. Here you will find instructions 
for planting and caring for the flower, a more or less exten- 
sive list of varieties, and sometimes illustrations in half- 
tone or colors. A beautifully illustrated catalogue is a joy 
to have, but is such an expensive proposition for the dealer 
that I feel we have no right to expect it. I do think we 
may expect a list that is not cluttered up with poor varie- 
ties long superseded, and that we have a right to insist 
upon accurate descriptions that tell us of the color, shape, 
and size of the flower, its comparative height and blooming 
season, and any distinctive feature that makes it stand out 
from others. The name of the producer, the date of intro- 
duction, and the rating, if the flower has been given one, 
are also valuable items of information. 


Taisss, the first of our quintet to flower, may be divided 
for practical purposes into two great groups — bearded 
and beardless. If you have a liking for scientific terminol- 
ogy or want to impress the neighbors, pogon and apogon 
(accent on the first syllable) sound a trifle more learned and 
mean the same thing. Pogon is the Greek word for ‘beard,’ 
and the prefix 4 means ‘without.’ 

Among the bearded irises are the dwarf early bloomers, 
from four to twelve inches in height, the intermediates, 
and the tall bearded group — the only ones we can con- 


sider just now. They range in height from two to five feet, 
may have large or small flowers, and have an exquisite 
variety of coloring. They will grow and bloom for the 
most inept tyro, but appreciate attention to their very 
modest wants. 

A brief explanation of frequently recurring terms will 
make description easier. The bearded iris consists of three 
upstanding parts, called standards, and three drooping 
parts, called falls. Along the narrow part of the fall, 
called the haft, is the beard which gives its name to this 
great group. The color of this beard may be white, yellow, 
orange, or in a few cases blue, lavender, or pinkish, and 
often lights up an otherwise ordinary flower. 

Varieties with standards and falls of the same color are 
called selfs; those with standards and falls of different 
colors, or of different shades of the same color, are bicolors. 
A blend is a combination of two or more colors, such as 
was found in the old ‘changeable’ silks. 


Is choosing iris varieties ask yourself what you want 
from them. It makes a great difference whether you are 
thinking of masses of color to be seen from some distance, 
or whether you want a clump to be observed close at hand. 
For mass effect, a clear, carrying color is more important 
than details of form — though of course there is no point 
in buying a poorly proportioned flower when you can get 
another of equally good color and better form at the same 
price. As a rule, a clear single color will carry better than 
a blend, a self better than a bicolor. Generally, too, from a 
distance, the lighter tones are more effective than the 
dark ones. 

Good varieties for massing, many of which will also 
stand close inspection, may be bought at from twenty-five 
to fifty cents each, with sometimes a considerable reduction 
if bought by the dozen. Princess Beatrice, for instance, 
well deserves a place in any garden. Corrida, Celeste, 
Juniata, and Violacea Grandiflora will give you pleasing 
masses of light and medium blue-lavender at little cost. 
If you can spend more, Santa Barbara, Souvenir de Loetitia 
Michaud, and Mary Barnett will add charm of detail in 
the same color range. 

If you want your blues to run into pinkish lavenders 
and on toward reddish shades, try Mother of Pearl, 
Lohengrin, Mrs. Alan Gray, Queen Caterina, Dream, 
Susan Bliss, Aphrodite, and Julia Marlowe. For outstand- 
ing clumps in the small garden, your choice will naturally 
depend upon the needs of the individual spot to be planted. 
To choose your varieties consult a reliable catalogue or, 
better, visit a good iris collection. 

I have not named above any of the very new or very 
expensive varieties, because I think you are interested in 
irises not as individuals but merely as a part of your garden 
picture. Now a single stalk of any one variety can’t pos- 
sibly be as effective as a clump. You will have a far more 
pleasing picture if you plant three (Continued on page 55) 
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Lilies and peonies, two of the stand-bys of the perennial border, have enough varie- 
ties to suit all tastes. The Madonna lily especially, seen in the right-hand border 


. 
in this illustration, is one of the glories of the garden. The garden of the Misses 
Righter, Bedford Hills, New York. Helen Swift Jones, Landscape Architect P 
‘ 
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THE WEEK-END CABIN AS BUILT 
IN EUROPE 





Reduced to simplest terms but by no means shorn of 
charm, this week-end house on the Danube offers 
many suggestions to those who want their vacation 
quarters convenient and unadorned. The house is of 
brown wood with white trim, and the stairs to the 
raised piazza and outlook on the roof, and the simple 
railings, serve as the only decoration. The plan shows 
how much can be contained in a small space when 
the furnishings are built in and logically arranged. 
The cabin is used week-ends and in the summer 
by a married couple employed in the near-by city 


KARL HOFMANN AND FELIX AUGENFELD, OF VIENNA, ARCHITECTS 
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Inside, the walls are of wallboard, painted white, with narrow waxed hardwood battens covering 
the joints. The hangings are of light green and orange and the bed niches are sheathed with waxed 
wooden panels. There are few pieces of furniture, but these are augmented with folding shelves 
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In this living-room in another cabin the walls and the furniture are of larch 
wood. Here too the same simplicity prevails, and space is gained by the use of 
built-in furniture. Distinction is given this room by the gay colored hangings 


IN A CABIN BY PAUL FISCHEL AND HEINZ SILLER, ARCHITECTS 





GRANDMOTHER’S CHINA 


BY 
SAMUEL W. WOODHOUSE, JR. 


Dr. Woodhouse, after serving during the war in France 
and Italy as medical inspector, and later medical director, 
was appointed, after demobilization, ‘ Keeper’ at the Penn- 
sylvania Museum, and subsequently Associate and Acting 
Director. After resigning from this position, he retained 
the post of Collaborator in Ceramics at the Smithsonian 
Institute. 


Iw the Colonial days when our grandmothers spread the 
festive board, the trenchers were either wood or, in more 
elegant circles, pewter. Few indeed among the early 
housewives were the happy owners of any china. We 
may realize how choice they were of their china, how 
they valued it, from the prominence given to the few 
pieces mentioned in their old wills. 

It is true that efforts had been made to make white ware 
in the Colonies, all more or less short-lived and unsuccess- 
ful. A very few pieces of the Bonnin and Morris output 
have survived, one the property of the Franklin Institute, 
another a sauce tureen, and the third a large Mayflower 
basket. They are all marked under the glaze in blue, 
with a small ‘P.’ 

In the South among the wealthy, Governor Sharpe of 











The Commodore John Barry bowl, a fine 
example of Chinese Lowestoft brought 
home in 1787 by the commander of the 
‘Alliance’ 


Another view of the Barry bowl, showing 
the bite taken out of its side, and a small 
bowl, marked ‘S. B.,’ the initials of 
Commodore Barry’s wife, which was 
part of a tea service he brought home to 
her from China. Courtesy of Mr. Barry 
Hepburn 
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Part of a very lovely tea 
service made for Ed- 
ward Yard, who vis- 
ited Canton in 1801. 
Courtesy of Mrs. Breeze 


A sample plate divided 
into four parts, bearing 
different types of deco- 
ration and their key 
numbers. Courtesy of 
the Victoria and Albert 
Museum 





Maryland and Lord Dunmore of Virginia, for instance, 
had large services of Chinese porcelain imported by the 
British East India Company, but such things were very 
sparingly used. 

At the close of the Revolution, Robert Morris, with his 
customary sagacity, had hit upon the one place possible 
for the Americans to dip into the‘ pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow.’ In other words, thanks to Robert Morris, 
our grandmothers began to have porcelain china that was 
brought home by our adventurous traders from the East 
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The bowl presented to the City of New York by General 
Jacob Morton, which bears the name of Syngchong, the china 
dealer. Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Indies. Until the Revolution, this commerce was pro- 
hibited to the Americans, it being a monopoly of the 
East India Companies. 

To-day one hears a great deal about ‘Lowestoft.’ Old 
errors are hardest of all misfortunes to forget. In 1863, 
Chaffers unfortunately got a misconception that some 
Oriental porcelain had been decorated in Lowestoft, and 
that some artificial soft-paste porcelain made in Lowestoft 
was decorated in Canton. While it is remotely possible 
that this may have been the case, so small was the amount 
that ordinary students may neglect it. 

By the excavations made in the old East Coast town of 
Lowestoft, where the potteries were known 
to have stood, we now know that nothing 
but artificial soft paste was made there, and 
as the china now called Lowestoft is uni- 
versally the hard-paste porcelain, it follows 
that it must be Oriental, hard-paste porcelain 
having been made only at Bristol and Ply- 
mouth, and then in small quantities late in 
the century. 

It is not to be expected that among grand- 
mother’s china we should find any of those 
excessively rare pieces. None of the people 
in the old times ever spoke of their china as 
‘Lowestoft.” Mr. John Robinson of the 


Essex Institute, Salem, wrote in Old Time New 
England an article dealing with the porcelain 








Part of an interesting 
set (left) decorated for 
Mary Hollingsworth 
with patterns of flowers 
which she picked on 
her father’s place near 
Philadelphia and sent 
out to China to be 
copied. Courtesy of 
Mrs. Logan McCoy 


that came home with the East Indiamen. This was called 
always ‘India China,’ the term ‘India’ expressing in 
eighteenth-century usage any place east of the Cape of 
Good Hope. As everyone knows, the vessels that traded 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope were called ‘Indiamen’ or 
‘East Indiamen.’ The Americans could compete favorably 
with the great ships of the Dutch or the English East India 
Companies by reason of greater speed and less expense (the 
ships requiring fewer men and making more frequent 
voyages). 

There were, all told, but one hundred American ships in 
Canton from 1785 to 1800, and only fourteen of these came 
before 1790. Hence the greater part of our china came 
after 1790. In our endeavor to date the various types, the 
blue border and enameled color after the general style of 
the Cincinnati service would seem to be the oldest. Then 
would come those decorated in enameled colors in the 
dainty Adams style, and later those with the commonplace 
blue border, and arms or monogram in the centre. 

It must be borne in mind that we are considering a very 
short period, and the lines of demarcation are very slight. 
The English service with the arms of Chadwick, bearing 
on the back ‘Canton in China, 24 Jan? 1791,’ is one of the 
best clues to date. The bulk of our American Chinese 
Lowestoft came in the period from 1795 to 1805, when one 
hundred and eighty-five American ships were in Canton. 
The number continued to increase until 1820, in which year 
alone there were forty-six. 

Scarcely a ship clearing for the Indies but brought back 
some china. One invoice for such (Continued on page 54) 


The badge of the Cincinnati on the 
outside of the punch bowl made for 
General Richard Humpton, probably 
about 1790, at the bottom of which 
is this unique portrait of George 
Washington enameled in colors, 
surrounded by circles with the names 
of the thirteen states. Courtesy of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society 








This ‘Buying Guide’ has been initiated to 
supply an answer to the common question, 
‘Where can I buy it?’ All the furnishings 
shown in its five pages are available in 
large cities throughout the country, and 
have been selected because they are new 


BUYING GUIDE 4 NEW FURNISHINGS 


and desirable from the point of view of both 
style and quality. For additional informa- 
tion about them, send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Readers’ Service, House 
Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. The 
numbers are for your convenience in writing 
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ROOM ARRANGED BY GIMBEL BROS., INC. 


SIMPLICITY of design and sturdiness of construction make maple furniture especially suitable for a 
boy’s room. Here it is used with a wallpaper with narrow beige and gray stripes and architectural 
and scenic medallions in reddish brown, and pink-beige woodwork with blue mouldings. The 
hangings and bedspread are of semi-glazed chintz in a reddish-brown check, with brown chintz 
cording and banding. The glass curtains are golden-yellow net. The furniture is as follows: bed 
(1) with low turned posts and shaped headboard; drop-leaf bedside table (2) with butterfly wing 
supports; low chest (3) with two deep drawers and antique brass pulls; highboy (4) of excellent de- 
sign, a replica of an old piece; a Windsor armchair (5) of comfortable proportions. The lamp, a 
copy of a ship’s lantern, the antique ship model, and the globe all give a boyish stamp to the room 
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ROOM ARRANGED BY GIMBEL BROS., INC. 


THE furniture of modern design is sure to appeal to the girl in her teens. It is modern, but not 
too severe, and is of ayous wood, — a wood from the Philippines, similar in graining to mahogany, 
— with bands of black enamel. The wallpaper has a diamond design in white and turquoise and 
a conventional flower pattern in tan, brown, and peach on a sand-colored ground. The glass cur- 
tains are sand-colored celanese with overcurtains of striped sand, rose, and peach net. The carpet is 
a blue-gray broadloom and the bedspread is peach-colored taffeta with cording of the same. The 
furniture is as follows: bed (6) of single size, low and with entire obliteration of detail; dressing 
table (7) consisting of two units of three drawers each with a connecting shelf and with black bands 
serving as handles; mirror (8) 26" in diameter with half-frame of black enamel; wood stool (9), 
also grooved, and matching the dressing table; slipper chair (10) with shell back, covered with 
white and turquoise chintz; side table (11) with two capacious drawers and shelf below. On 
the dressing table are glass and aluminum trays with bottles with blue and peach-color tops 














This chest of drawers at the right 
(12) is of maple with antiqued 
brass pulls. The mirror (13) has a 
finely grooved and turned frame, 
also of maple 
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maple 


Above is a bed (18) with low turned posts and spindles 
of maple in antique finish, excellent for the boy’s room. 
The four-post bed with tester top (19) at the right is 
equally appropriate for a girl’s room. This also is of 


The pieces shown on this 


The quaint dressing table (14) 
at the left is particularly suited to 
a young girl’s room. It is of maple 
with mirror frame (15) of same 


The sturdy construction of this 
pine desk (16) suggests a boy’s 
room. The chair (17) designed 
for it is of maple with a seat of 
woven corn shucks 
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age are from: SatissuRY Bros. FURNITURE 
Co; (12, 1324535; 18), Vircinia CrartsMen, Inc. [16, 17, 19] 
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Beginning with the upper left row and reading down diagonally these are: 
a bath iowel (20) with an exotic floral design on the ends, and a dotted centre 
in a two-tone homespun effect; similar towel (21) with a gay modern inter- 
pretation of a floral pattern in white on a solid color of blue, orange, yellow, 
coral, or green; luxurious towel (22) in solid color with a woven inset band in 
black and white checks; finger-tip towel (23) with hand-blocked nautical 
design on a range of color; loosely woven linen mesh (24) with colored border; 
hand-loomed towel (25) with solidly woven border in red, black, green, gold, 
blue, or helio; fringed huck towel (26) with deep border in colors, from Peru- 
gia; ivory fine linen huck (27) with damask border; hand-woven linen towel 
(28) with fringed ends; Perugia towel (29) similar to the one above 
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Cannon Mitts, Inc. [20, 1%, 31]; W 
Martex [22]; GrisBon Co., b7, 39, 40, 4 


24, 25, 27); Faunant « G is, INc. 
23, 26, 28, 29] ALL, INc. 
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etton Looms [30]; Stayz Wit- 
pn [31]; Wa. E. Linpemann 
ON Co. lai7 39, 40, 41, 42, 47]; CaNNoN 
INI & Comtirrs, Inc. [32, 33]; Cuarves 
Matt, Inc. [34, 35, 36, 38]; 
rtHur J. Pacaer, Jr. (43, 45, 
1: Carsone [48]; F. Paver & 
0. (44, 49] 
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In the upper corner are a bath mat in a range of color with non-slip back 
(30), two tufted mats (31) woven in the Kentucky mountains, and two mats 
(32,33) to match bath towels on the opposite page; in the centre row are a 
pottery jar (34) in turquoise blue and green, raffia-covered glass bottle 
(35,36), and jar of pressed glass (37); in the first horizontal row are a clear 
crystal bottle (38) decorated with gold leaf, a white china bottle (39) with 
orange, black, and gold design, pressed-glass jars (40, 41), a revival of a 
Victorian opal glass (42), and glass bottles (43, 44) with decalcomania and 
hand-painted decoration; in the last row are containers of Chinese pottery 
and pewter (45, 46), a Victorian opal glass jar (47), an Italian jar with 
crackle finish (48), and a milk-glass box with hand-painted decoration (49) 
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CONVINCINGLY CROWNING 


The House and Gardens of Miss Emma T. Hahm 
Washington, D. C. 


ROSE GREELY, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


JAMES W. ADAMS, ARCHITECT 








Photographs by Frances Benjamin Johnston 


THE CREST OF A HILL 


The happy union here of house and planting and 
their appropriateness each to the other are the 
result of close cobperation between architect and 
landscape architect. The original location of the 
house on the higher ground among the oak trees 
was abandoned for the lower and more irregular 
site, upon the suggestion of the landscape archi- 
tect, who designed the walls, road, and terraces 
to adapt the house, which was redesigned for 
this position, to the less uniform contours. The 
house is of stone and brick whitewashed, and the 


picturesque roof is of red tile 
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From the terrace at the rear of the house a flagged path winds up at one side of the oak 
glade to a cottage. Rhododendrons and wild flowers are planted along this path and rock 
plants are placed in the dry-laid stone wall 
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At the side of the house a formal garden is developed which is 
reached by steps from the two grass terraces, one each side of the porch 








At the right is a view of the two terraces 
behind the house and a corner of the formal 
garden. From these terraces is a vista of the 
fountain at the end of the garden, shown 
below encircled by hemlocks and the tall 
oaks beyond. The pool is octagonal and is 
painted robin’s-egg blue. About the low 
coping of bluestone is a casual planting of 
dwatf iris, lavender, coralbells, and pinks. 
At one corner of this paved area is a willow 
which makes a pleasant contrast against 
the dark oaks 
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The cruiser illustrated above is 32' long and accommo- 
dates six people. A small one, 24' long, accommodates 
four. Each is equipped with cockpit, deck cabin with 
bunks, galley, and lavatory, all compact enough for easy 
housekeeping, ample enough for comfort, and small 
enough for gay furnishings. Some of these furnishings are 
suggested on the opposite page. The white glazed pottery, 
which comes in all kinds of interesting shapes, has 










Photographs by Whiting-Salzman 





WHY NOT A BOAT FOR SUMMER RESIDENCE? 


blue polka dots and the pressed-glass goblet of thumb- 
print design is also blue. The rough woven linen with 
wave design is in tones of natural color and dark blue and 
is impervious to salt water and sun. The ship’s clock and 
barometer in highly polished brass are necessary equip- 
ment. Boat, courtesy of Elco Works; pottery and glass, of 
Mitteldorfer Straus; linen, of Old Bleach Linen Company; 
clock and barometer, of Waterbury Clock Company 











Next perhaps in allure to going down to the sea in ships is the 
venture of taking up an abode for the summer on one of these 
small floating islands where you can be independent or social 
at will, remaining at anchor out of the path of the casual 
guest, or moored to dock within reach of yacht club. A tender 
provides carriage for train connections to the city, and there 
are innumerable opportunities for cruises on week-ends and 
during vacation. Translating the expenses for such a sum- 
mer’s residence into the equivalent of rent, the items would 
be approximately as follows: regarding the cost of the 
boat as the capital investment, the interest on this at 
6 per cent of the cost of the 24' cruiser, properly charge- 
able to such an account, is $142.50; spring painting 

and engine overhaul, $126; winter storage, $60; 
insurance, $90; giving a total of $418.50. A sum- 

mer home, in other words, for less than $500 
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THREE DECORATORS 












SUGGEST FEATURES FOR THE 


FLOWER ROOM 




















In the upper left corner is a wall fountain of mosaic, aluminum, 
and black marble with a panel of mirrored glass. Lights are 
concealed under the border of the basin. Designed by Vahan 
Hagopian 


Above, a window box of mirrored glass, designed by Diane 
Tate and Marian Hall, gives sparkle and life to a window sill 


At the left, under the large windows curtained with a white 
transparent material, are a decorative panel of wood and 
chromium and shelves to hold plants that do not need the sun- 
light. Designed by L’Elan, Inc. 





Columbines are not only lovely in 
the garden but among the choicest 
flowers for cutting, since they last 
well and their soft colorings make 
possible a variety of very beautiful 
cut-flower arrangements 





THE LOVELY COLUMBINE 


BY LOUISE BUSH-BROWN 


Tre columbines are among the most beautiful of our 
garden flowers. There is about them an exquisite dainti- 
ness and charm which few other perennials possess, and no 
spring garden seems quite complete without them. Within 
recent years many new and beautiful varieties have been 
introduced, and we should feel very grateful to the plant 
breeders who have worked so patiently to give us these 
greatly improved strains. There is, indeed, a vast difference 
between the dull, short-spurred columbines which our 
gtandmothers grew in their gardens and the exquisite, 
graceful types which we have to-day. It is as if the colum- 
bines had undergone an almost complete metamorphosis 
during the past quarter of a century. From heavy, un- 
interesting blooms with little grace or charm, they have 
been miraculously transformed into flowers as beautiful 
as butterflies. 

The different species of Aquilegia vary considerably in 
form, in coloring, and in adaptability. Some are distinctly 


perennial in habit and will bloom on for many years, while 
others are comparatively short-lived. Some are particu- 
larly well suited to the rock garden, others thrive ex- 
tremely well in woodland settings, and some are best 
suited to the herbaceous border. There are about thirty 
distinct species, but of this number we find only six in 
common cultivation to-day. 

Aquilegia alpina. This comes to us from the high 
mountain steeps of Switzerland and is one of the most 
cherished plants in many a rock garden. It is sometimes 
spoken of as the fairy of the family, for it is such a dainty, 
delightful little thing. It seldom reaches a height of more 
than nine inches, and the flowers, which are borne in May 
and June, vary in color from clear blue to white. The spurs 
are short and stout and distinctly incurved. The plants 
prefer a light, well-drained, rather stony soil which is not 
too rich, and they will thrive in either full sun or partial 
shade. 
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Aquilegia caerulea. Known as the Rocky Mountain 
columbine, this is one of the most beautiful of all species. 
It is a native of our mountain regions from Colorado south 
to Mexico. The lovely, long-spurred flowers are a clear 
blue with a white cup and golden anthers, and they are 
borne in great profusion. The plants are considered short- 
lived in our Eastern gardens, as they frequently die out 
after two or three years, but recent experiments tend to 
show that they will persist considerably longer if given a 
soil of moderate acidity. Many of our beautiful hybrid 
strains have been developed from this species. 

Aquilegia canadensis. Native to this country east of 
the Rocky Mountains, this species is usually found growing 
on dry, stony ledges. It prefers partial shade and a more or 
less neutral soil, as it will not tolerate either extreme 
acidity or extreme alkalinity. It is a modest little flower, 
seldom growing more than ten or twelve inches high, and 
the blooms are of scarlet and yellow hue. It is most 
happily at home in a woodland setting or in some partially 
shaded corner of the rock garden. There is a very dwarf 
form known as A. canadensis nana. : 

Aquilegia chrysantha. This variety bears flowers of 
clear yellow tinted with claret, and the spurs are long, 
slender, and graceful. It comes into flower a little later 
than some of the other species, but has the pleasant habit 
of blooming intermittently throughout the season. In 
fact it is sometimes in flower when cut down by frost in 
the autumn. The foliage is particularly good, being a 
deep, glossy green and usually retaining its healthy, 
vigorous appearance through the summer months. The The Aquilegia glandulosa is a rare and beauti- 
ful species which blooms from early May until 
well into June with flowers of a bright lilac- 
blue tipped with white and foliage with rich 
coppery shadings 








One of the improved long-spurred hybrid 
strains which have become so popular in recent 
years 


plants reach a height of from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches and are well adapted either for woodland planting 
or for use in the garden. 

Aquilegia glandulosa. This rare and beautiful species 
should be more widely grown. It comes to us from the 
mountain regions of Siberia. The large, pendent, wide- 
spreading flowers are a bright lilac-blue in color, tipped 
with white. The spurs, like those of A. alpina, are short 
and stout and distinctly incurved. A. glandulosa is one of 
the first of the columbines to come into flower, blooming 
from early May until well into June. The foliage is very 
lovely, having a soft, velvety quality with rich, coppery 
shadings. The plants vary in height from twelve to fifteen 
inches and are lovely both in the herbaceous border and 
in the rock garden, thriving either in full sun or in light 
shade. 

Aquilegia vulgaris. This common columbine of Europe 
is the one which is so frequently found in old-time gardens. 
It reaches a height of from eighteen (Continued on page 54) 





HOW TO DO IT 


NOTE: Often in our illustrations an effect is described or a special feature is 
pictured which a reader would like to duplicate if he knew just how to go about 
it. In this four-page supplement we shall give each month this desired infor- 
mation about some of our illustrations. Thus, over a period of a year, valuable 
compilation of facts about building, equipping, and finishing the house will be 


acquired. — THE Epitors 
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ECONOMICAL INTERIOR WALL 
FINISH FOR A SUMMER CAMP 


[See page 30] 





Tue economical interior finish for a summer camp is perhaps most 
logically produced if regarded as a feature of wall construction. 
There is first the masonry wall in stone, brick, concrete block, or 
even poured concrete, which may have its interior wall surface 
the same as the exterior and which requires no finish of any kind, 
unless a coat of paint or whitewash is desired to change its color or 
to produce a slightly more finished effect. 

Leaving the difficulties of construction of such a wall out of 
consideration, although not denying the many virtues of a weather- 
tight masonry wall, the cost itself is, except in isolated cases, so 
much higher than walls of wood that wood remains the most 
general and probably the most logical building material when first 
cost is the governing factor. 

The solid wall either of logs with calked joints or of hand-hewn 
timbers set in cement, wherein exterior and interior wall surfaces 
are identical and no interior finish is required, seems best to fulfill 
the need, but here again, except in isolated cases, the cost is higher 
than will be the wall of ordinary wood-frame construction. 

The frame in wood-frame construction consists ordinarily of 
upright and horizontal timbers which carry the weight of roof and 
upper floors and act as a framework for the exterior finish. The 
uprights are a corner post and sometimes intermediate posts, 4’’ x 
6”, braced with diagonal bracing, and 2” x 4’ studs set 16’ O. C. 
(on centre) and doubled beside doors and windows. 

To lessen the air seepage, which is apt to 





Place doors and windows in a symmetrical fashion so that the 
heavy timbers at either side of their openings will play a part in 
the design and the spaces between divide evenly. Instead of the 
usual two-by-fours set 16’ O. C., set them 24” O. C. to obtain a 
less cluttered effect. Leave out the bracing and, to make up for it, 
put your sheathing on diagonally. Buy sheathing boards of uniform 
width, tongued and grooved on the sides and end-matched. This 
means a little higher cost for the boards and a little greater labor 
in laying, but it makes a strong, tight job. Use a heavy grade of 
waterproof building paper between the sheathing and the exterior 
finish to help shut out the wind, and nail the exterior finish with 
nails long enough to do the work but short enough so they will not 
come through the sheathing. Such an interior finish requires con- 
siderably more thought and care in planning out the framing be- 
fore the lumber is purchased or construction work started, more 
care in erection, and possibly a very slight additional cost of mate- 
rials, but is well worth the extra in final results. 

Should conditions prohibit this careful advance planning or 
make doubtful such care in erection, another alternative is the 
usual frame put up and braced, preferably with diagonal bracing 
of 1’ x 4” let into the studs. The high-grade sheathing, as described, 
is then laid horizontally on the inner face of the studs and a drop 
or rabbeted siding used for exterior finish, which can be applied 
directly to the studs with the outside sheathing omitted. This 
may result in complications around openings which will require 
additional labor and even call for interior trim, but the result is 
far more fiaished in effect and the first cost still far from prohibi- 
tive. A light stain or water paint will develop either of these 
interiors into almost any color scheme desired. 





be excessive through a single layer of exterior 
finish, it is customary to seal up the frame 
with boards, generally called ‘sheathing,’ be- 
fore applying the exterior finish. 

An unrestricted view of the working side of 





this type of wall construction is frequently all 
that is offered as interior finish for a summer 
camp. But this often queerly braced skeleton 
is practically never symmetrical or attractive, 
and the grade of board used for sheathing, 
with uneven edges and large knotholes, rarely 
offers a desirable finish. A few necessary ad- 
justments, however, and it may be made to 
offer a satisfactory interior finish at but slightly 














higher first cost. 

In the framing, let the heavy pieces be 
solid rather than built up in the now custom- 
ary way of using 2” x 4’ studs spiked together. 





Fic. 1. This room 12’ wide is divided into 
three bays, thus just taking three pieces of 4’ x 8' 
wallboard 
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Fic. 2. This room is framed with studs 12” 
on centre, which permits a batten at every 
other stud. Here-also 4’ x 8’ wallboards are used 


fills the width of a bay and the narrow spac- 
ing of battens permits more leeway in the 
location of doors and windows. Under some 
conditions it may be wiser to run the boards 
S the other way with a dado moulding covering 
J the long horizontal joints. 

A satisfactory interior of this sort depends 
less upon the money invested than upon the 
careful planning of framing timbers, both 
for appearance and for nailings, the proper 
placing of openings, and the intelligent choice 
of materials. 














The actual cost of any product is influenced by many factors 
beside the manufacturer’s price quoted at the point of manufacture. 
When talking of materials within a limited price range, it is seldom 
safe to compare prices, for what may hold true in one place or under 
certain conditions may not be true under other circumstances. 
However, given theright circumstances, the substitution of wallboard 
for wood sheathing may prove to be economy. Not just any wall- 
board should be used, especially if it is to be placed on the outside of 
the studs, between them and the outside finish. Only one stronger 
and stiffer than wood, one treated against moisture and having as 
much insulating value as a 3” piece of lumber, should be chosen. 
At least one company makes a board of this character, which not 
only is strong and stiff enough, termite- and moisture-proof, but 
has distinct insulating value and a very pleasant color and texture. 

For economy’s sake, plan your frame to fit the stock-size board 
of 4’ x 7’ or 8’ with joints running vertically to come behind the 
studs. Strengthened by the exterior siding, this particular board 
may be used on studs 24” O. C. Unless you are sure of your board, 
however, the additional nailing offered by studs set 16” O. C. is 
necessary even at the expense of a less pleasing interior. 

One other caution as to nailing. Wallboard will not hold nails 
as will lumber, and outside finish must be nailed directly to the 
frame with nails long enough to go through both finish and wall- 
board sheathing and well into the framing lumber. 

The use of wallboard on the inside face of the studs is perhaps the 
better practice, since it permits a normal and thoroughly braced 
frame. With this the color and texture of the board, unless it is to 
be painted, are an important factor, as is the treatment of the joints. 
Most boards must be put on with a separating joint to allow for 
swelling without buckling, and this joint in a simple treatment 
should be covered with a narrow wood batten — flat, half round, 
or with beveled edge. To look well, then, either the room should 
be designed to take a single sheet without joints or the joints should 
be so located as to give pattern to the wall surface. 

In Figure 1 a 12’ room is divided into three bays to take 4’ x 8’ 
boards. If doors or windows can be centred on a bay, symmetry re- 
sults. In Figure 2 the wall is framed with studs 12” O. C., which 
permits a batten at every other stud. Here, again, 4’ bays were 
used with 4’ x 8’ boards. The pair of casement windows completely 
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MAKING A TAILORED PARCHMENT 
SHADE 





Lamp shades are not really difficult to make, and afford a fasci- 
nating pastime. If these directions are followed, a most interesting 
shade may be fashioned in about two hours, one that will harmonize 
with your home color scheme or one that will make a thoroughly 
acceptable, yet inexpensive gift. Shades made from these directions 
are very attractive, also, for use on ceiling fixtures and side wall 
brackets. 

Have on hand scissors, pencil, tape measure, string, a pin, 
needle and thread, and wrapping paper. It will probably be neces- 
sary to buy a small jar of transparent paste, a can of white shellac, 
passe partout binding, parchmentized paper, and the wire frame, 
which nearly any department store will have. If there are side 
supports in the frame, clip them out with pincers. They cause un- 
attractive shadows on the shade. 

Follow directions step by step, drafting the pattern on a piece 
of wrapping paper. (See Figure 1.) 

Draw horizontal line at A equal to diameter of the base of the 
frame. 

On this line, at the centre, erect a perpendicular (B-B on sketch). 

Find on B-B the point D, at a distance above the first line equal 
to the height of the frame. 

Lay off D-C equal to one-half the diameter of the top of the frame. 

Draw line through A-C and extend to intersect B-B at E. 

Using E as a centre, draw about half of two circles through points 
A and C. To do this, make a compass as follows: Place a dot E at 
one end of a strip of cardboard. From E mark off a distance equal 
to E-C and E-A, thus: — 





A Cc .E 











Make small holes at A and C. Place a pin through E on the card- 
board strip and through E on the pattern. With this as a pivot, 








Fig. 1. Diagram to follow for pattern Fig. 2. Sewing the shade to frame 








Fig. 3. Binding the parchment to the frame 





Fig. 4. Frame shellacked inside and outside 
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place a pencil point through hole at C and describe an are. Repeat 
with pencil through hole at A. 

On upper arc, with a tape measure, lay off from C a distance 
equal to the circumference of the top of the frame, plus one inch; 
and on lower arc, at A, a distance equal to the circumference of the 
base of the frame, plus one inch. Join these two points. 

Cut shade along circular and end lines and the shape is ready, 
with one-inch lap at the joining. Trace the pattern on the parch- 
mentized paper and cut out the shade. 

Lay the shade flat on the table and apply the decorations you 
desire. Painted bands, passe partout strips, silhouettes, prints, or 
cut-outs from material — nearly anything is usable. Be careful in 
choosing decorations for the shade. Test them by holding them 
up to the light. Dark red, green, black, and blue do not allow 
the light to pass through readily and should be used sparingly. 

Next sew the shade on to the frame (Figure 2). Sew the side at 
the overlap with long running stitches. Crease the passe partou’ 
binding down the centre and, moisten- 
ing an inch or two at a time (Figure 
3), bind the parchment to the frame. HEIGHT 
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For proper proportion, a base for a 
table lamp should be in height at least 
two thirds (from the table to the electric 
fixture) of the diameter of the lower 
ring of the shade. The height of the 
base and shade should be about equal 





Finally, shellac the shade — both inside and outside (Figure 4). 
If an antique finish is desired, allow the shellac to dry and then 
brush lightly over the outside of the shade with a solution of 
one part burnt umber and one part burnt sienna, thinned with 
turpentine. Rub lightly with a piece of cheesecloth while still 
damp. —Sarau E. Lowe 
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THE BUILT-IN BED 


[See page 27} 





ALTHOUGH we have probably all of us at least once openly expressed 
our dislike of Pullman trains and our impatience at their discom- 
fort and lack of privacy, yet there are times and places where the 
Pullman type of bunk is a convenience. This is especially true 
when space is at a premium. Then, if the bunk is designed for 
comfort and if it does not have to serve as dressing-room as well 
as bed, it has its place under the sun. 

The drawings reproduced above are of the bunk illustrated on 
page 27 of this issue, which is in the guest house on the estate of 
Mr. Richard C. Paine, described in the leading article of the June 
House Beautiful. This bunk is of the simplest construction, 
made of unpainted wood, with the walls of matched boarding ex- 
posed at the back and ends. Under the frame which supports the 
spring are drawers for blankets and extra bedding. Its simplicity 
is relieved by the gay toile hangings and piece of Czechoslovakian 
embroidery. The bunk is 7’ long by 3’ wide and there is a closet at 
one end of it of the same depth. 
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PLEASE TELL ME 


EACH MONTH we shall publish in 


this section answers to questions of 








common interest which have been 





put to our Home Builders’ Service 





Bureau. If you have a_ problem 





which is troubling you, send it to 





this Bureau at 8 Arlington Street, 





Boston. Enclose a stamped and self- 





addressed envelope for prompt reply 





Q. Last spring we had the outside of our house painted. We have 
full-length copper screens throughout. By the end of summer, at the 
north and south ends of the house, the paint was almost entirely covered 
under all the windows with brown streaks. We got in touch with the 
man who did the painting, and he said that the marks were caused by 
copper screens. Evidently the rain washing down streaked the house. 
He said that it could be very easily washed off with Gold Dust and 
water, by playing a hose on it. He then said we should have to brush 
our screens with some fluid to prevent them from doing this again. I 
have forgotten the name of the fluid and, as I cannot get in touch with 
the painter, I should very greatly appreciate any information you may 
be able to give me to relieve this condition this summer. 


A. The problem of light-colored paint discoloring from water 
running over copper is a very common one and a subject on which 
much research work has been done, both by copper and by paint 
manufacturers. Discoloration can be avoided only if the copper is 
coated. Be sure that your screens are perfectly clean and _ per- 
fectly dry, and then have them painted with a durable, long-oil spar 
varnish to which has been added a small amount of oil color. The 
varnish must be applied in thin coats which will not fill up the mesh. 
If the cornices, down spouts, and so on, are also copper, these should 
be painted with regular linseed-oil paints. 


AN 


Q. Your January issue of House Beautiful carries a suggestion for 
using United States Government Lighthouse Whitewash on brick 
houses. I have in mind a similar application to an old frame house 
which is to be reconditioned in Seneca County, New York. The idea of 
using whitewash occurred to me before reading your excellent article. 
The only drawback I could see would be the rusting through the white- 
wash of nailheads in the siding, causing yellow stain on the outside. 
Can you tell me whether this would happen? The house will be even- 
tually shingled, so that if a coat of whitewash will last uvo or three years 
it will be satisfactory. It also occurs to me in this connection that 
whitewash could be applied with an orchard spray. Is this practical? 


A. We see no reason why whitewash cannot be sprayed on to your 
house with an orchard spray. The water in the whitewash, how- 
ever, will cause ordinary nails to rust, and this rust will come 
through the whitewash. To get a satisfactory job, therefore, one 
should take a bucket of lead and oil paint and go over the heads of 
all nails before applying the whitewash. For this reason the labor 
concerned would probably be no greater if you had one coat of 
paint brushed on in place of whitewash. The cost of the paint itself 
would, of course, be greater than the coat of whitewash, but the 
wearing quality would be considerably higher. 


RN 


Q. How would you refinish pine woodwork: so that it will be in accord 
with present-day standards of interior decorating? The woodwork is 
yellow pine, varnished about thirty years ago without applying a stain. 





It is now the shade that is produced by applying an umber stain. 
Would it be very expensive to remove the varnish? I have frequently 
seen mentioned an ‘antique pine finish.” Just what shade is this, and 
how is it produced? We do not wish to have the woodwork painted, for 
we like to see the grain in the wood. Neither do we wish to have it very 
dark, nor go to much expense with it. 


A. Without seeing your wood it is difficult to make a definite sug- 
gestion, but undoubtedly your yellow pine is not the pine generally 
referred to in the finishing of antique or present-day pine paneling. 
This is usually a white pine of close grain and quite different from 
the rather streaked wood which we picture as yellow pine, and 
which is commonly used in kitchens and inexpensive construction. 
There is a strong difference between its hard and soft wood, the 
result being that stain applied to it sinks deeply into the soft wood, 
making a dark streak, and hardly penetrates into the hard wood, 
making a light streak. This, of course, would not be so noticeable 
under a high-gloss varnish finish. 

The present varnish finish may be removed with paint remover 
and should not be excessively expensive, although the process takes 
time. This is perhaps good work for some of the unemployed in 
your district. Having stripped it, the only method of finishing that 
we know of which is light in color and still is not paint is as 
follows: — 

Give the woodwork a coat of white paint and then, before it is 
dry, wipe it off with a cloth so that it will have just a film of white 
over the wood. When this is dry, finish with two coats of colorless 
spar varnish, having the shine of the varnish finish coat rubbed off 
with pumice and oil. This leaves the woodwork a pale gray and has 
a washable surface. Just how much of the paint should be rubbed 
off depends upon how much you wish the grain of the wood to show 
through. If you prefer, a little coloring matter might be added to 
tint the woodwork toward warm yellow, pale green, or blue. Also 
a light-colored floor varnish or a light-colored Bakelite varnish 
should prove satisfactory. It must be remembered that any 
varnish, even one termed ‘colorless,’ really has a bit of color in it 
and has a tendency to change the color of the woodwork to which 
it is applied. For instance, a coat of varnish applied over a 
blue-gray woodwork would turn it toward the greenish tone. 
Therefore, you may want to experiment with a little piece of your 
trim before you go to the work of doing the whole room. 


RN 


Q. I have repaired an old brick house and am having trouble with the 
old brick walls. The dampness shows up continually through the new 
paper to a height of two feet above the rock foundation. The house sets 
low and the brickwork begins near the soil. I have had all the cracks 
and crevices stopped, but the bricks are porous. How can I waterproof 
it around the base on the outside before it is painted? I have been told 
of a tar preparation for brick walls, but can find no authority for its 
merits. Can you put white cement paint over a tar preparation with 
satisfaction? Will cement paint alone seal these old bricks, and should 
it be brushed or sprayed on the walls? 


A. Damp-proofing preparations containing tar and creosote 
should not be used on the outside of brick walls where they will 
show above grade. They may be used on the inside surface of a 
brick wall before it is lathed and plastered, but it is not a reason- 
able thing to try once the house has been finished. 

There are colorless damp-proofing materials which may be 
painted on the outside of your brick walls, and which, when they 
are dry, will theoretically not even change the color of the brick. 
These may be painted on the outside of the wall and are generally 
adequate when it is a question only of the brick being porous, but 
the treatment has to be renewed at intervals. 

If you have a painted brick house, however, the paint will also 
seal the pores and probably do an even better job of keeping out 
the water than will a colorless damp-proofing material. We know of 
no damp-proofing material which can be applied and then painted 
over, but paint itself is a damp-proofing material. 
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The competition this year, as last 
_ year, will have two general classifica- 







‘tions, houses of from six to twelve 
rooms, inclusive, east of the Missis- 
‘sippi, and houses of the same size 
_ west of the Mississippi. 

e In addition, a special prize will be 
‘ offered for the best house of from five 
to seven rooms, built either east or 
_ west of the Mississippi, and costing 
2 less than $10,000. 







“CLASS I 


i Best House East of Mississippi 





26D PRIZE . - - $300 


3RD PRIZE . - - $200 


“CLASS I 


; Best House West of Mississippi 


IST PRIZE .. - $300 
2ND PRIZE ...- $300 


3RD PRIZE .-. « $200 


CLASS HI 


- Best house, either East or West, of 


_ five to seven rooms, costing less than 
~ $10,000. 






SPECIAL PRIZE .. . $300 


- 


4 These will be judged, by a jury containing 
at least two members of the American 
Institute of Architects, on the following 
2 points: — 


~ 1. Excellence of design 


9 . ° . 
2. Economy in space and convenience in 
plan 


a 






_ 3. Adaptation to lot and orientation 






~ 4. Skill in use of materials 





The Competition calls for photographs and 
plans, as specified in the accompanying 
conditions, of houses recently built within 
the United States. As in previous years, a 
selected number of the houses submitted 
Will be sent in a traveling exhibition to as 
Many cities from the East to the West 
Coast as our scheduled time will allow. 
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CONDUCTED BY THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE 


The submission of material in the Small-House Competition will 


be taken as an acceptance of the conditions as set forth below 


CONDITIONS 





41. This competition is open to all architects 
and architectural designers, and each competitor 
may submit as many houses as he desires. 


2. A house may be eligible for any class, but 
no house will receive more than one prize. 
Prizes for the best houses in Classes I and II 
will first be awarded. The best house in Class 
III will then be selected unless a six- or seven- 
room house costing less than $10,000 has been 
awarded a prize in Class I or II, in which case 
the special award of $300 may not be made. 


3.~ The house submitted may be of any style 
and of any material. 


4. It may be of one, two, or three stories, and 
may contain, as noted above, from six to twelve 
rooms, inclusive, in Classes I and IT, and five to 
seven rooms in Class III. Breakfast-rooms, 
pantries, baths, dressing-rooms, halls, laundries, 
and enclosed porches will not be counted as 
rooms. There must be presented: — 


a. Three photographs of the house: — 
1. General view 
2. Exterior detail 
3. Interior detail 


Two of these photographs are to be at least 
7’ x 9” in size, and the third an enlarge- 
ment at least 14” x 18’, all to be in soft 
sepia finish. The enlargement should be 
of the general view or exterior detail. 


b. First and second floor plans, drawn in ink 
at any convenient scale, and pochéd, with 
rooms plainly labeled and dimensioned; 
plot plan showing location and orientation 
of house, also at any convenient scale. 


c. Legend giving the following information: — 

. Name of owner (not obligatory) 

. Location of house 

. Orientation of house 

. Composition of family 

. Special problems that had to be con- 
sidered 

. Material and color of outside walls 

. Material and color of roof 

. Color of outside trim, doors, and 
windows 

9. Short description of interior shown 


COND PWN e 


The photographs, plans, and legend must 
all be mounted on one piece of beaver 
board, or a similar heavy mount, 30’ x 40” 
in size and of light buff or cream color. 


d. Set of blueprints showing the four elevations 
of the house. These should be folded and 
placed in an enveiope, which should be 

asted to the back of the mount. These 
Sioesiate must not contain the name of 
the architect. 


&. The contestant’s name and address shall not 
be put on the front of the mount, but shall be 
written on the back, and a piece of paper, 
pasted around the edges, placed over it. On 
the back shall also be pasted an envelope con- 
taining a plain card, 3” x 5” in size, clearly 
lettered with the name and address of the archi- 
tect. Any house which the contestant does not 
wish to have exhibited should be plainly marked 
on the back of the mount, ‘ Not for Exhibition.’ 
Otherwise we shall consider that we have his 
consent to exhibit his photographs. 


6. For houses entered for Class III there should 
be given the complete cost of the house, excepting 
heating, but including plumbing; electrical 
work; hardware; shades, screens, and weather- 
stripping; insurance and permits; contractor’s 
profit and architect’s fee. 


7. On the lowest part of the mount shall be put, 
in two or three lines and nicely lettered, the 
inscription, ‘Submitted in the Contest held by 
the House Beautiful Magazine.’ In the upper 
right-hand corner shall be left space for a card 
3” x 5” which will contain the architect’s name, 
if the mount is selected for exhibition. 


8s. All photographs and plans entered in this 
competition and chosen for either publication 
or exhibition shall remain in our possession 
until after the exhibitions. We request -that 
houses entered in this competition be not sub- 
mitted to any other magazine until after they 
are released by us. All contestants will be noti- 
fied of the awards soon after they are made, 
and those whose houses are not selected for 
either publication or exhibition may withdraw 
them by sending the necessary notification. 
Entries will be returned express collect. Con- 
testants whose houses are exhibited will be 
notified when the exhibitions are over. If they 
desire, their photographs will then be returned 
to them upon the payment of the necessary 
transportation charges. 


9. Inorder not to delay the exhibitions, and also 
to ensure better reproductions, glossy prints of 
those photographs to be used in the House 
Beautiful will be secured from the architects. 
They will be asked also to furnish a second set 
of inked plans, or photographs of plans, for 
publication. It will be considered that the 
honorarium of $50 for publication rights covers 
the expense of these prints and plans. 


1©. All entries should be carefully packed with 
stiff board for protection, and shipped express 
repaid to the House Competition Editor, The 
ouse Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. The competition closes October 
17, 1932. 


Additional copies of this announcement may be 


had upon application to the address given above 
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Extraordinary Offer! 


100 


DARWIN 
\EA TULIPS 


Choicest, first-size 
bulbs, sure to bloom. $ .00 
Schling’s Special Mix- 


ture made up especially 

for us from ten of the 

finest named varieties — not at all the 
ordinary field-grown mixture usually 
sold. 


‘A $7.00 value for only $3.00 


Also these Virginia grown 


NARCISSUS 
& DAFFODILS 


Our Old Dominion collection in choicest 
mixture of airy and medium trumpets, 
short cupped, and lovely poet's varie- 
ties. All first quality native bulbs, fully 
acclimatized — a collection that makes 
friends wherever it is planted. 


100 for only $5 
$45 for 1000 


Schlings Bulbs 


58th St. and Madison Ave. 
New York City 























Black Leaf 40 







f gardeners, fruit growers 

and practical planters have used 
“Black Leaf 40” to kill Aphis 
(plant lice) and other destructive 
insects. It is the “Guardian of 


A Convenient Home Size 


As “Black Leaf 40” is highly con- 
centrated,alittle goes along way. 
An ounce bottle will make 6 
gallons of highly effective spray 
material. Kills both by contact 
and fumes, an advantage not 
possessed by non-volatile, non- 
poisonous insecticides. 

Also good for killing poultry lice. 








and fumes will do the work. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. 







Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corporation, 
rporated 











the Garden.” a 








Jus. paint roosts lightly as directed \ 














GRANDMOTHER’S CHINA 


[Continued from page 34] 


china is perhaps as good as another 
to show the quantities and names 
of the pieces ordered. They were 
generally bought from a dealer 
named Syngchong, who was in 
New China Street, Canton, though 
others may have bought from 
Fouchong, or, less well considered, 
from Gumshong, also in New China 
Street. 

The paintings of ships were prob- 
ably done by Lumqua, who also 
copied charts for the old mariners. A 
note made by one of the early super- 
cargoes from Philadelphia is to the 
effect that ‘the best raw silk is 
called Nankin Silk’ (probably pro- 
duced in more provinces than one, 
for the Chinese called everything 
‘Nankin’ on which they wished to 
stamp a value. This tells us how 
our grandparents came to call their 
best India china ‘Nankin,’ and the 
‘Number Two’ or second-best set 
was generally called ‘Canton.’ 
This name could have had nothing 
to do with the port from which 
it was obtained, as the only port 
open to foreign trade until after the 
Opium War (circa 1840) was Canton. 

As for dating particular pieces 
of this old-time porcelain (Chinese 
Lowestoft), we might refer to the 
fine punch bowl in the Peabody 
Museum at Salem, brought home 
by the ship Grand Turk in 1787, 
which has a picture of the ship in 
the bottom of the bowl, with a 
streamer bearing the legend, ‘Ship 
Grand Turk, at Canton 1786." A 
similar bowl was brought home by 
Commodore John Barry (the corner- 
stone of the American Navy), when 
he commanded the Asia. It has the 
identical ship, and the streamer 
bearing the legend, ‘John Barry 
Esqr., Alliance Commander.’ The 
only difference in these bowls is 
that the example owned by Barry's 
great-grandson in Philadelphia has 
been used, as possibly the New 
England example never was, and 
someone, in his eagerness for the 
now celebrated Fish House punch, 
took a bite out of the bowl. 

A third bowl, very similar, cer- 
tainly bearing the same picture of 
the ship, bears the monogram 
‘R.D.,’ having been brought home 
by Richard Dale, Chief Officer of 
Robert Morris's ship Alliance. 
Richard Dale had been with John 
Paul Jones as Lieutenant in France 
during the Revolution. Commo- 
dore Barry had commanded the 
Alliance as a frigate during the 
Revolution. When the Alliance was 


sold at the Coffee House in Phila- 
delphia at the close of the war, 
Robert Morris bought it and sent it 
under the command of Commodore 
Thomas Read, with Richard Dale 
as Chief Officer and George Harri- 
son as supercargo, on the first out- 
of-season voyage ever made from 
the Western world to Canton. All 
these ships were in China in the 
season 1786-1787. 

The great interest in these 
bowls, produced in Canton at al- 
most the same time, lies in the fact 
that the ship portrayed is neither 
the Grand Turk nor the Alliance, 
but the frontispiece of a treatise 
on Naval Architecture by William 
Hutchinson, Liverpool, 1777. 

The name of Syngchong, thechina 
dealer, is found as the maker on the 
punch bowl presented to the City 
of New York by General Jacob 
Morton, and on the back of a 
sample plate presented to the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum by Mr. 
Pfungst. The face of the plate is 
divided into four sections, each 
numbered and bearing different 
types of decoration and border, 
while the centre of the plate dis- 
plays two sorts of cartouche, or 
shield, suitable for monograms. 
These were made that our grand- 
mothers might have the advantage 
of a sample from which to select 
their china. 

An interesting set is that im- 
ported by Mary Hollingsworth 
(who died in 1820), wife of J. 
Wistar Morris, decorated with 
sprigs of flowers that she picked on 
her father’s place, ‘Green Hill,’ near 
Philadelphia, pressed, and sent out 
by a supercargo to Canton, that the 
china (still owned by her great- 
granddaughter ) might be decorated 
with the familiar flowers she so 
loved. 

We might go to any length in 
illustrating interesting examples of 
this hard-paste porcelain, the ori- 
gin of which we can support by 
documentary evidence. One of the 
most interesting, perhaps, was that 
made with the insignia of the 
Cincinnati, as ordered by Major 
Samuel Shaw, but it has been dealt 
with so frequently that it must be 
well known to all. A very interest- 
ing service is one made in 1824 for 
the then new line of boats plying 
through the Chesapeake Canal from 
Philadelphia to Newcastle, French- 
town, and Baltimore, inscribed 
‘Union Line, Philadelphia,’ with a 
picture of the steamboat. 


THE LOVELY COLUMBINE 


[ Continued from page 48] 


to twenty-four inches and the 
blooms are heavy, short-spurred, 
and rather lacking in grace and 
beauty. There are, however, a 





number of improved varieties, 
and some of our lovely hybrid 
strains have been developed by 
crossing A. vulgaris with other 








Dave Harum said, “When 
you get hold of ten dollars 
get it into you or onto you 
as soon as you can, for 
there ain’t no pocket ina 
shroud and you’re a long 
time dead.” 











money you would be poor 
indeed. It is the things for 
which you can exchange | 
the money you earn that |) 
set the standards of your 
living comforts and. 
conveniences. 


you know that it is you 
who largely determine the 
value of your dollars? 
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ceived” is Advertising. 


this magazine tell you 
about the best grades of 
merchandise. They tell |, 
you where they can be 
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new thing manufacturers 
are producing to make 
your dollars of real worth 
to you in greater comforts, | 
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THE LOVELY COLUMBINE 


[Continued from page 54] 


species suitable for this purpose. 

Hybrid Strains. Many of the most 
beautiful columbines to-day are 
hybrids, and among the most 
choice of these recent introduc- 
tions are the following: — 

The Mrs. Scott Elliott strain, 
which bears flowers of large size 
with long, graceful spurs. The 
colors vary from = purple 
through violet and pink to deep 
wine red. The outer petals are 
often of one color and the 
corolla of another, and many of 
the flowers offer the most subtle 
and exquisite harmonies and 
contrasts. 

Farqubar's Pink is one of the 
finest collections of pink shades. 
The plants are hardy and vigor- 
ous and the lovely, long-spurred 
flowers, which vary in color from 
light to deep pink, are borne in 
great profusion. 

The Rainbow Blend is a strain 
which was introduced several 
years ago by one of our Western 
growers. The flowers are very 
large with long, slender spurs, 
and for brilliancy of color they 
are quite unsurpassed. Pink, 
rose, scarlet, deep reds and pur- 
ples, and many other unusual 
and very beautiful shades are 
found among them. 

Dobbie's Imperial Hybrids are a 
strain which is offered by the 
famous Scotch firm whose name 
they bear, and are the result of 
years of careful selection and 
reselection. The flowers are of 
beautiful form and the range of 
color almost defies description. 


Culture 


Columbines are of easy culture 
and for the most part are not 
exacting in their requirements. 
New plants should be started 
from seed, as the division of old 
clumps is not usually very satis- 
factory. In order to have plants 
which will give good bloom the 
following season, it is essential 
that the seeds be sown early. If 


greenhouse space is available, 
they may be started under glass 
in February or March, or they 
may be sown in frames or in a 
seed bed in the open later in the 
season. It is well to have them 
sown before the middle of May 
in order that the seedlings may 
have as long a growing season 
as possible. The seed bed should 
be carefully prepared, and a mix- 
ture of equal parts good gar- 
den loam, peat moss, and sand 
provides excellent conditions for 
germination. The bed should be 
partially shaded after sowing and 
the soil should never be allowed 
to dry out. 

The young plants need a light, 
mellow soil with excellent drain- 
age. They should be given good 
cultivation and abundant water 
throughout the season, and they 
should never be allowed to be- 
come stunted from overcrowding. 
If given good care they will 
develop into thrifty, vigorous 
plants by autumn, and they may 
then be moved to their permanent 
position in the garden, or they 
may be wintered over in the 
nursery beds. Columbines are 
very hardy and need no winter 
protection except in severe cli- 
mates. Dry oak leaves which 
will not mat down over the 
crowns afford an excellent cover- 
ing and may be held in place 
by small evergreen boughs. 

Although one or two species 
among the columbines have de- 
cided soil preferences, the long- 
spurred hybrids, which are those 
most commonly grown in our 
gardens, will thrive well in any 
good garden loam. They appre- 
ciate a moderate quantity of well- 
rotted manure, but fresh manure 
should never be allowed to come 
into direct contact with the 
plants. They are, on the whole, 
most happily at home in a loose, 
friable soil. In poorly drained 
locations they are apt to die out 
during the winter and are also 
more subject to root rot. 


TO A BEGINNING GARDENER 


[ Continued from page 28] 


or more each of a few well-chosen 
kinds, rather than one each of many 
varieties. It is only fair to tell you 
that, though I stoutly believe this, 
I don’t act accordingly. I love 
irises as irises, and I want every 
good one I see. I necessarily had to 
stop adding to my list when I had 
filled all my available space, but I 
am still unsatisfied. They multiply 
amazingly, and the poor things are 
How sitting on top of one another. 

The price of an iris, or of any 


other flower, varies not according 
to the quality, but according to 
the relative supply and demand. 
Your best guide as to value is the 
rating given by the American Iris 
Society, plus a good description. 
I doubt if it is wise to give space to 
any variety rating lower than 70, 
for you can almost certainly find a 
similar one that is much better. 
Some very desirable garden varieties 
are found in the upper seventies, 
and practically any free-blooming 








RADIO that is 


Fr) delight to See 


As ral as to Hear 


ELIGHTFUL to see as 

well as to hear, this charm- 
ing IMPERIAL Tune-In-Table is 
also an excellent radio, designed to 
harmonize with the finest furnish- 
ings in your home! 
No matter how new your present 
radio may be, if it isn’t a Tune- 
In-Table, it isn’t quite modern! 








Designed by furniture artists — 
built of rare, lovely woods, exquis- 
itely finished ——IMPERIAL Tune- 
In-Tables are now featured by lead- 
ing dealers throughout thecountry: 
See this newest development in 
radio at your dealer’s, or write us 
for illustrations and complete 
information. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 




















Boat with paddle 


dren. Red cedar, 
painted outside, 
stained inside. 


Shipped ready 


There are Hodgson bird 









Delightful play 
house for chil- 


Absolutely 
weather-proof. 


to erect, 


x 6 ft., $15. houses for every kind of bird. 

3 x 8 ft. $25 This is for bluebirds. Price $6. 
Rose Arbors WHEN you want attractive out- Dog Kennels 
Garden Houses door equipment, think of Hodgson. Picket Fences 
Trellises Send for free booklet AX-7. It Latice Fences 
Play Houses : : 7 Pet Stock Houses 
Cieniiie Manian pictures and prices everything foo) Houses 
Pergolas listed here. All made of cedar, Poultry-Houses 
Bird Houses painted, shipped ready to erect. Greenhouses 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


730 Fifth Ave. at 57th St., New York City 




















































Junior Sprinkler gives 
all growing things a 
perfect start to vigor- 
ous and beautiful 


JUN 


/4| development. Distrib- 


utes water more nearly like gentle 
rainfall than any other mechanical 
means yet devised. Covers any circular 
area from 15 ft. to 80 ft. in diameter 
according to pressure. 


and money will 





(Shown at ee 
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g PATENTED Kansas City, 


The Double Rotary DOUBLE fy ROTARY 
SPRINKLER 


TRY 10 D AYS Guaranteed. Order from this ad. If 
not satisfactory, return sprinkler 

scriptive literature on request. 

Heavy Duty Double Rotary 


courses, parks, cem- 
eteries, large estates, etc. Sold on 
same guaranteed basis. 


DOUBLE ROTARY 
SPRINKLER CO. 
2505 Coca Cola 
Bldg. 


Adjustable nozzle 
makes it four sprin- 
klers in one: (1) rotat- 
ing or (2) stationary 
sprinkler; (3) rotat- 
ing or (4) stationary 
spray. Sprinkles with sufficient force to 
penetrate soil yet will not injure tender- 
est blossoms. 

Scientifically designed of finest ma- 
terials. A big water saver. 
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be refunded. De- 


The leader for 13 








PATENTED 
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POSITIVE PROTECTION AGAINST INTRUSION 


Your family and property have the right to the protec- 
tion of ‘intrusion insurance’’ just as logically as fire 


insurance. 


A sturdy Stewart Fence of Iron Picket or Chain Link 
Wire bars obnoxious persons. It protects your lawn, 


gardens and shrubbery. 


The name and address of the Stewart Fence man in 
your vicinity together with illustrated catalog, will be 


sent on request. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


801 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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your garden 


It’s false economy to neglect spraying 
or to use cheap inferior insecticides 
Don't risk ruining plants and trees that 
took years to grow . 
with dependable insecticides such as 


Recommended by Officers and Members of the 
Garden Club of America to protect your beauti- 
ful flowers, shrubs and evergreens. 





Wilson’s Awinc (Pyrethrum) Spray 
Non-poisonous, highly concentrated Pyrethrum 
Spray. Easily controls more resistant type of 
insects such as Mexican Bean 
Beetle, Red Spider, Rose and Dahlia Beetle, 
Caterpillars, Elm Leaf Beetle, etc. 


An efficient fungicide offering a safe, scientific 
preventive and remedy for Mildew and Black 
Spot of Roses and other fungus diseases of 
ornamental and greenhouse plants. Particularly | 
recommended for spraying Boxwood, Phlox and | 
Delphiniums | 


| 
Circulars on these Wilson products and their uses, | 


“Insects and Their Control’? by Andrew 


West Palm Beach, Fla. 


rotect 


. . protect them 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 


Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by this 
famous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 


Trade Mark Regusered 


etle, Japanese 


Wilson’s Fung-O 








sent free on request. 


Wilson, 383 pages, 188 illustrations, 
$2.50 postpaid. 
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SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Branches at Cleveland, Ohio 


Wilmington, Cal. 


RUSTIC CUReITURE 
or 
Garden ’ Sun Room ¢ Interiors 


Bird Houses’ Trellises » Chairs “Settees 
Bench Card Tables » Log Cabins 
Variety in Design and Type 


RUSTIC 
CEDAR 
CHAIR 


Laurelwood 
Decoration 


Ht. 36”, Width 

24”, Seat Ht. 

18’’, Depth 20”. 
Price $3.75 





ELMWOOD SETTEE 


An Attractive Addition to Garden or Terrace 
Ht. 36’ — Width 48’ — Depth 20” 
Price $4.00 
Chair to match $2.75 

We specialize in Arbors, Pagodas, etc., of 
special design and Children’s Play Houses. 


Special attention given to Tea Rooms, 
Inns, Estates, Penthouses, Roof Gardens, 
etc. 


Co-operation with Decorators and Architects 
Write for Catalogue H? 


RUSTIC FURNITURE CO. 


Williamstown, New Jersey 








DACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS | 
A beautiful evergreen ground cover plant — hardy in all } 
parts of the U. S. 100 plants $5; 1000 plants $35. Write 

for our book, **Fiowering Trees of the Orient.’’ 4 

| 


THE GARDEN NURSERIES = | 
2o22 Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. = 











|| Consult our Buying Guide each 
month for information on new 
and desirable furnishings. 











GARDEN ACCESSORIES 


Your outdoor room should suggest the same gracious hospitality as your 


home. 


A few well-chosen accessories will set the accent and bring to 


your garden that friendly, human touch which makes it something more 
than just a plot to grow flowers in. Information will be sent you on the 


items which you check. 


Pottery Rustic Furniture Statuary 

Sun Dials Italian Furniture Bird Baths 
Flower Pots Trellises Bird Houses 
Rose Arbors Pergolas Garden Seats 
Gazing Globes Gnomes Small Fountains 











READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 








TO A BEGINNING GARDENER 


[ Continued from page 55] 


iris of good substance with a rating 
of 80 or more is a safe buy if it is a 
color combination you want. 

New varieties of iris are obtained 
from seeds, but any established 
variety is propagated by division. 
The planting part is called a rhi- 
zome, and may vary greatly in size 
according to variety and condi- 
tions of growth. Plumpness and 
firmness are more important, I 
think, than mere size. Irises 
bought from a dealer will have 
both foliage and roots cut back, 
and will probably be shipped per- 
fectly dry. This dryness is not 
injurious to bearded types, but 
beardless species need different 
treatment. The best time for trans- 
planting is just after the blooming 
season, but it may be done at any 
time when the ground is in good 
working condition. If the rhizome 
has roots enough to anchor it in 
the soil, it should be planted with 
the top exposed to sun and air. 
Otherwise it may have a slight cov- 
ering of soil that will be washed off 
by later rains. 

Irises demand good drainage, 
need direct sunlight for at least 
part of the day, and should be kept 
well weeded. They are not fussy 
as to soil, but if it is very poor it 
might be well to add a little bone 
meal, and if it is a stiff clay it can 
be lightened by the addition of 
sand or sifted coal ashes. Once 
planted, irises can ‘stay put’ until 
they are overcrowded through 
increase. 

Peonies, too, must have good 
drainage. They like a somewhat 
heavier soil than irises —a clay 
loam is excellent — and this soil 
must be much more deeply pre- 
pared. Peonies are planted with 
two or three inches of soil above 
theeyes. That means that you will 
probably need a hole at least ten 
or twelve inches deep, and the soil 
should be loosened well below that. 
In light soil a deeper planting is 
needed — a principle which holds 
true, of course, for all flowers. 

The location chosen should have 
sunlight for part of the day and 
should not have been used for 
peonies previously unless the old 
earth is removed and good fresh 
soil put in. This soil is kept 
in good condition by spading in 
green crops to furnish nitrogen, 
and through the careful use of bone 
meal and wood ashes for phos- 
phorus and potash. For the first 
winter, after the ground is frozen, 
cover with a mulch of straw, corn- 
stalks, or something that will not 
pack. Do not mulch with manure. 
As soon as the first tender shoots 
push forth in the a this mulch 
should be removed — gently. 

The varieties you will choose 
will depend largely upon the colors 
you want and the amount you can 
spend. The rating given by the 
Peony Society is a good guide to 
the quality of any variety, but 
more particularly as to its exhibi- 





tion value than its garden habits. 
A prominent peony specialist a few 
years ago said that in his opinion 
the best five varieties for a beginner 
were Festiva Maxima, Mons. Jules 
Elie, Grandiflora, Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, and Mikado. Mrs. Harding 
in her delightful book, Peonies in 
the Little Garden, gives several lists 
of desirable varieties, with frank 
discussion of their faults as well as 
praise of their virtues. 

Lilies are the glory of a garden — 
and sometimes the vexation of the 
gardener’s soul. The one point in 
lily culture on which all growers 
agree is that they must have good 
drainage. On all other points there 
are conflicting opinions, but, gen- 
erally speaking, lilies like a me- 
dium light soil, not too rich. If 
fertilizer is needed bone meal is 
perhaps the best, or well-rotted 
manure mixed with the soil before 
the lilies are planted, and not 
touching the bulbs. Most lilies 
like shade for their feet, sunshine 
for their heads. For this reason 
plant them among lower-growing 
things, not too pushing in disposi- 
tion, for the lily has a dignified 
aloofness that resents crowding. 

Piant small bulbs six inches and 
big ones from eight to ten inches 
apart. For most lilies the planting 
depth should be at least three 
times the height of the bulb. It is 
well to dig the hole two inches 
deeper than that, and fill in a 
cushion of sand on which to place 
the bulb. The Madonna lily, 
Lilium candidum, is a notable ex- 
ception to this rule for planting 
depth, as it needs only an inch or 
two of covering. 

The ideal time of planting is 
when the blossom stalks are be- 
ginning to die down, but practi- 
cally you will probably have to 
plant them when you can get them. 
L. candidum needs the earliest plant- 
ing, August if possible, as it begins 
to make new foliage in the fall. 
Unlike such bulbs as tulips, nar- 
cissus, and the like, lilies do not 
need ‘to be dried off and rested. 
They should be kept out of the 
soil as short a time as possible. 
If the bulbs are received after the 
ground is frozen, they should be 
packed in dry soil, sand, or peat 
moss and stored in a cold place until 
spring. They often lie dormant a 
full season after planting, but if 
left alone they will probably do 
well the year following. 

If you want only plants that are 
sure to thrive and be a credit to 
their owner, it might be well to 
postpone lily growing for a few 
years. If uncertainty spurs you on, 
and a bit of difficulty merely adds 
spice to the venture, if you love to 
coax shy or sulking plants, you will 
revel in lilies. And of course there 
is always the possibility that they 
won't give trouble at all. I know 
one gardener who insists that for 
her the gorgeous but unreliable 
L. auratum ‘grows like a weed.’ 


— 
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“LUCKIES are my standby” 


CHIP OFF THE OLD BLOCK 
Cashin on Poppa's famous name? Not 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.! For months 
he labored as a five-dollar-a-day 
“extra.” Then he crashed into a part 
like a brick through a plate-glass 
window. See him in his latest FIRST 
NATIONAL PICTURE, “IT'S TOUGH 
TO BE FAMOUS.” Doug has stuck to 
LUCKIES four years, but didn't stick 
the makers of LUCKIES anything for his 
kind words. “You're a brick, Doug.” 


“LUCKIES are my standby. I buy them exclusively. I’ve 
tried practically all brands but LUCKY STRIKES are kind 
to my throat. And that new improved Cellophane wrap- 
per that opens with a flip 
= the finger is a ten strike.” 


“It's toasted” 


Your Throat Protection = against irritation = 
And And Moisture-Proof Celloph Cellophane Keeps that “Toasted” — mt cough Fresh 


TUNE IN LUCKY STRIKE-—60 minutes with the world’s finest danceorchestrasand Walter Winchell, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturdayevening over N. B.C. networks. 
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